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Killing 

leads to 
schools 

security 

review 

Police dismiss 
Triad gang link 


John Carvel 
Vhrek Ghaudhavy 
and Sue Quinn 


AI 


master outside his west Lon- wider review may. now be 
don comprehensive will begin commissioned in consultation 


today when Gillian Shephard, 
the Education and Employe 
meat Secretary, meets head 
teachers' leaders to discuss 
escalating violence. 

She asked yesterday for an 


with . local authorities. 
teacher unions and the police. 

MTs Shephard said; . “I am 
appalled by this tragic , case 
... I have asked for more h> 
formation and will be consid- 


urgent report on the implies- ering the case urgently with 
lions for the organisation of the local education authority 
schools of the death of Philip and the diocesan representa- 
Lawrence, who was stabbed tive ... Although I under- 


when he intervened to protect 
a pupil from a gang of youths 
at the end of school on Friday. 
Governors at St George's 


stand it took place outside the 
school premises, Mr Law- 
rence's courageous action i 
was a supreme example of his 


Roman Catholic school in profession’s dedication to the 
Mai da Vale, north-west Lon- well-being of their pupils.” 


don. said the school would be 
open today and a special Mass 


The Home Secretary de- 
scribed the attack as "abso- 


will be held in honour of Mr lulely appalling” but said he 


Lawrence, aged 48. 

Scotland Yard said reports 


would not change the law on 
carrying knives as a “knee- 


in yesterday's newspapers jerk reaction to one event. 


that a school-based Triad 
gang was responsible for the 
killing were dangerous 
speculation. 

A spokesman added: “Our 
officers have knocked down 
any suggestion that Triads 
were involved. We have no 
knowledge of that at all. We 


however dreadful, however 
appalling^. 

He added: "We are consult- 
ing the Association of. Chief 
Police Officers about this. We 
were in touch with them 
about it before this tragic 
event occurred. If we think 
there is advantage in stiffen- 


are calling for all this kind of ing the law, then that is some- 
speculation to stop because it thing we will do." . 
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is harming the inquiry. 

A spokesman for Westmin- 
ster City Council, the 
borough where St George's is 
located, said that media spec- 
ulation that gangs were oper- 
ating at the school had come 
■as a “complete and total 
surprise”. 

Leaders of the Secondary 
Heads Association had been 
due to see Mrs Shephard to 
discuss her proposals for 
tackling an epidemic of expul- 
sions which increased 
2,900 in 1990 to an expected 
14,000 this year as heads 
reported worsening violent, 
abusive and uncontrollable 
behaviour from pupils, start- 
ing at an earlier age than 
before. - 

The Government had been 
anxious to reverse this trend 
by establishing separate units 
within schools for- children at 
risk of expulsion. Mrs She- 
phard proposed 
sauads of discipline experts to 

assist, head teachers who 

were invited to bid for addi- 
tional funds. . _ 


Mr Straw said: ‘This is a 
desperate tragedy. The carry- 
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Heaney says receiving Nobel Prize is like walking on air 
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; she would be in a position to , 

ttiriKaru deliver,” he said. I 

hi inn* The DfEE said it was pre- 

paring revised guidance on 

how schools might improve 
SEARCH for mea- security. Until the murder of 
sures to tighten se- Mr Lawrence this had been 
curity at schools in viewed as an u pdating of pre- 
the wake of the vious circulars on security 
murder of a head- cameras, fencing and locks. A 
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T WAS, In his own words, ous living poet received the with Wordsworth's sensi- At a parallel ceremony in 
“like walking on air”. The £720,000 award from King tivtty for ordinary people Oslo City Hall, the British 


air spiced with quotations Carl Gustaf alongside this 


ing of knives on the streets is from bis poems and com- year's winners for physics. 


and Dante’s ability to Nobel Peace Prize winner 
"weld together the political Joseph Rotblat urged fel- 


endemic «nA it is extremely parisons with literary chemistry, medicine and and transcendental”, the ci- low scientists to refuse to 


worrying. Labour will co-op- 
erate with the Government on 


greats, the irishman Sea- 
mus Heaney last night 


getting new legislation joined the ultimate writers’ 


economics. 

Honoured by the Swedish 
Academy for works of “lyr- 


tation said Heaney’s ac- 
counts of life in the Irish, 
bogs were brutal and grip- 


work on weapons of mass 
destruction. 

"If all scientists heeded 


through.” roll-call by receiving the 

At the Sacred Heart church 1995 Nobel Prize for Litera- 
in Kilburo, near the school, tore — pausing only to take 
special prayers were said for photographs of friends and 
Mr Lawrence, who was mar- relatives (above), writes 
ried with four children. GregMcIvor in Stockholm. 

Father Ray Warren, a gov- Beneath the lights of 
emor at St George’s, said: Stockholm’s Konserthus 
“The whole parish is devas- and before the cream of the 
tated and we send our sincere Swedish capital's establish- 
sympathy and support to ment, Ireland’s most fiun- 
P tulip's wife and children.” 

Pupils also attended the ser- 
vice. Bill Merle, aged 14, said: 

"He was so kind to children. Channel 5 SCI 

If you were doing something 

wrong he didn't shout or any- . 

thing. School isn’t going to be LarryEII | 0tt 

like normal any more. Economics Editor 

Andrew Graham, who was : : — 

annomted yesterday acting 

head teacher until the end of RftJFANTED: skilled TV engi- 
rt^ academic year, said St Wwneere willing to spend 
George’s was a normal, next summer twiddling away 


roll-call by receiving the! ical beauty and ethical I ping, painting a vivid pic- this call there would be no 


depth”, Heaney heard theS- 
wedlsh writer Osten Sjds- 


trrre of a culture both fam- more new nuclear war- 


iliar and foreign. 


heads, no French scientists 


photographs of friends and “brand heap praise on his de- Mr Sjdstrand said Heaney at Mururoa. no new chemi- 
relatives (above), writes scriptions not of pastoral came from a humble farm- cal and biological poisons,” 
Greg Mclvor in Stockholm. idylls, but of “the daily ing community in County he said, “The arms race 
Beneath the lights of greyness of life”. He said Derry bnt had emerged as a would be over he said . . . I ! 
Stockholm's Konserthus Heaney’s works conveyed learned poet who culti- appeal to my fellow scien- 
and before the cream of the the beauty of everyday life vated and revealed the lists to remember their res- 
Swedish capital’s establish- and mundane happenings. Gaelic, pre-Christian and possibility to humanity.” 


Comparing his poems | Catholic literary heritage. 
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Channel 5 screens engineers to get video thieves taped 


— : terrified that its offer to tune 

Larry EiUott_ ^ ■ . in every video in Britain will 

Eco nomics E<«tor turn into open season tor con- 

. men, housebreakers and 

r ANTED: skilled TV engi- ne’er-do-wells of all descrlp- 
neers willing to spend tions to prey on the unwary, 
summer twiddling away “We are naturally con- 


W ANTED: skilled TV engi- 
neers willing to spend 




next summer twiddling away 


were invited to bid for auoi- wbuib faTn ^ v school which at video recorders. Polite cerned to ensure that people 

tionaJ funds. ravt* security to pupils and manner essential. Must be are protected from crime," 

John Sutton, the assom- loused by bverSS. one Channels souree said, 

tion’s general secretaiy. saud gangs that have Over 85? That’s right Chan- The offer to retune every 

the meeting would now fo(ms Se reports, as nel5 Broadcasting, will video m the land free was nec- 

on the security WJ- » KytaSct a school we do not shortly be parching for the he Mid, berause tte 

agreed with proposals by f , . sai± maturer sort of person to re- station will broadcast its sifr 

Michael Howard, the Home reropuse, ^ ^ tune- 18 million VCRS, ready nal on the ch a nnel now used 

Secretary, and Jack Strew. parents and far Britain’s new terrestrial by VCRs, 

his Labour shadow, that local channel when it goes <m air “It’s not diffiralt to emas- 

toufiher laws against carrying aothority iast night on January, 1 1907. age a scenario where a criun- 

Ses might be desirable. fSS^mogramme However, the station’shir- nal turns up, takes aloakat 

jBut Si were few reports ** policy . is less a blow ^vidM.sayshei^tofix 

of knives in school and Mr at reflect against ageism — welcome it m his van, and is than 

riwrence was killed outside toowtedj^o though that win be to those never seen again.” 

Problems of law on our^ioss ana told they are on the scrapheap Prospects of a smooth 


the gates. Problems cd Jaw 
ud o^er affected ■wjjigj 

whole and were ntrt PJgg 
larlv an educational marter. 
SFSaSt *** what we can 
ask of . Mrs Shephard which 


future. 

Reports, 

ooimiwnt, 6; VaH«y of 
PW® 


media groups Pearson and 
MAI. 

But while executives at 
Channels are. confident that 
they can see off Mr Branson 
in the courts, they are less 
sanguine about the adverse 
publicity from endless stories 
in the tabloids about thou- 
sands of VCRs ending up in 
car boot sales. 

As a result, all Channels 
video tuners will have their 
own uniform and, like the 
gasma n and the chap who 
checks the electricity meters, 
they will carry identity cards. 

Just to show that absolutely 
no chances are being taken, it 
has been stipulated that 
everyone employed must be 
.over 35. “People must be sure, 
if some 18-year-old turns lip 
action over the Independent on their doorstep wear ing an 




40 more a precaution launch for the new station action over the Independent on their doorstep wearing an 

against a potential wave of have already suffered from Television Commission's de-. earring and saying he is from 
burglaries next summer. Richard Branson's Virgin cislon to grant the licence to Channels, that he isn’t*’ -the 


burglaries next summer. 

Quite simply, Channel 5 is 


Group, which is taking legal | the consortium led by the J source said. 


Branson in 
lottery bribe 
allegation 


Andrew Cuff 
Media Correspondent 


A FURIOUS row erupted 
last night between 
Richard Branson and 
Camelot, operator of 
the National Lottery, after he 
alleged that one of its share- 
holders bad attempted to 
bribe him. 

The Virgin Group chair- 
man, whose non-profit mak- 
ing bid to run the lottery was 
unsuccessful, said for the 
BBC Panorama programme to 
be transmitted tonight that he 
had. been offered the induce- 
ment to withdraw his 
application. 

He claimed that Guy Snow- 
den, chairman of the Ameri- 
can GTECH Corporation, 
which has a 22 per cent stake 
in Camelot visited his home 
in Holland Park, west Lon- 
don, to make the offer. Last 
night Mr Snowden said the 
claim was beneath contempt 
and grossly defamatory. 

Mr Branson says on the 
programme: “I was so flabber- 
gasted that actually I went 
out to the loo and scribbled 
what he said on a piece of 
paper and I just couldn't be- 
lieve that Td heard it ... no 
one’s ever tried to bribe me 
before in my life. I was obvi- 
ously taken aback." 

• He said the meeting took 
place on September 24, 1993, 
three months before the clos- 
ing date for applications to 
run the lottery, which now 
makes a profit of £1 million a 
week for Camelot and is regu- 
larly played by 30 million 
people. 

Mr Branson said he had 
written Mr Snowden's words 
in his notebook. “Well, I don’t 
know how to phrase this 
Richard — there’s always a 
bottom line. IT get to the 
point In what way can we 
help you Richard? Then I ob- 
viously asked him what he 
meant and he said Tm sure 
everybody needs something." 

Panorama said it had writ- 
ten confirmation from an un- 
named head of a well-known 
British company, who also 
attended the meeting, and 
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It could be you, Richard 
Branson — but it wasn’t 

supported Mr Branson’s 
version. 

Mr Snowden issued a state- 
ment saying: “I did not attempt 
to bribe Richard Branson, nor 
did I offer him any form of im- 
proper and unlawful induce- 
ment Had I done so. Branson 
would have been under an ob- 
ligation to report that tact to 
the Office of the National Lot- 
toy and the police ... Of 
course, if Branson had 
reported it the Camelot bid 
would have been destroyed. 

“Now, two years later, he is 
making this charge, not to the 
proper authorities but in a 
television programme. This 
enormously distressing alleP 
gation is beneath contempt" 

Tim Holley, chief executive 
of Camelot said the group de- 
nied Mr Branson's claim. 

The BBC said last night 
"Panorama has every faith in 
Mr Branson’s honesty and in- 
tegrity and no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of his account or 
that of the witness present at 
that meeting.*' 

The allegations are ex- 
pected to be raised at today’s 
meeting of the Commons Pub- 
lic Accounts Committee, 
which is taking evidence 
from Peter Davis, the director 
general of Oflot, the lottery 
regulator. Mr Davis told Pan- 
orama: 'ff have no recollec- 
tion of him makin g an allega- 
tion of any such bribe.” 


JUST A SMALL ONE. 
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Sketch 


Silent night, 
unholy row 


The Guardian Monday December 11 1995 
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D ID you hear the one 

about the Cumbernauld 
chemist? When a cus- 
tomer walked out of the shop 
leaving £5 on the counter by 
m istake the proprietor rapped 
on the window with a sponge. 

Actually, it was an Aber- 
deen ch emis t originally but 
two events of the past few days 
require a reorientation of the 
miser's meridian. 

After the lights went out 
three-fifths of the way through 
Wednesday’s Aberdeen v Kil- 
marnock game, the authori- 
ties, after some thought, broke 
with local tradition and an- 
nounced that entry to the 
replay would be free. 

Shorty afterwards, the news 
broke that residents of Cum- 
bernauld, a 40-year-old new 
town 13 miles north-east of 
Glasgow, would have to do 
without carols during their 
Christmas shopping as the 
management of a large part of 
their undercover shopping 
area had refused to pay £1,300 
to die Performing Rights Soci- 
ety — and would not even fund 
a Father Christmas grotto. 

Yesterday, indeed, strolling 
around die glazed tile interior 
of the nn glamorously titled 
Phases l and 2, it felt a hit like 
Gomorrah before the licens- 
ing laws were relaxed. Illumi- 
nated jesters' heads dangled 
from the ceiling, surmounted 
by loops of conifer twigs 
strung with coloured lights 
and gilded models of musical 
instruments — but the only 
sound emerging from the Tan- 
noy was a stern male voice 
urging two boys to behave 
themselves. 

Customers and retailers 
queued up to complain of the 
unseasonal spirit. “It's no’ 
very good at all," grumbled 
Shona Carey, manageress of 
the Xception Multi-Value 
Store tpolo necks £1.99. shirts 
£3-99). 

Xception has been doubly 
hit as it is opposite the now 
closed Hydro Electric shop 
where the grotto should have 
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been. “I don’t see the point of 
having decorations if you're 
miss mg the main bit." said 
Sharon Whitehouse. a ge d 17 

•We’d rather go to Glasgow,” 
sniff edher friend J ennifer * 
MitcheU. 

Outside Halfords — Save On 
Tb £10 On Mechanical Secu- 
rity — another Jennifer 
Mitchell, aged 14, remarked on 
the absence of '‘that Christ- 
mas feeling”. 

Only in the Vineyard gro- 
cery was there any sympathy 

for the managers. Glasgow- 
based Hales Johnstone. Co- 
owner Anoop Anwar said that 
while he was sad his three- 
year-old son would not see a 
Father Christmas, he under- 
stood perfectly that costs had 
to be controlled. 

. In the Hales Johnstone 
grotto, opposite the ra<h vend- 
ing machines, the provoca- 
tively named Mr Alan Smyiie 
melanch olically fended off the 
charge of Scrooge ry. The deci- 
sion about the taped cards 
had been made in his absence, 
the deputy manager ex- 
plained. Anyway, his com- 
pany, which had taken over 

the .Cumbernauld contract in 
August, had found itself com- 
mitted to paying £24.000 for 
decorations, plus £7,500 for 
Santa’s Cave. It had managed 


to wriggle out of the latter, but 
not the possibly gold-plated 
musical instruments. 

“This place needs a culture 
change,” sighed Mr Smyiie, 
hinting at leaking windows 
and holes in the rod of a struc- 
ture opened by Princess Mar- 
garet in 1967. 

At that time, of course. Mr 
Smylie’s priorities would 
have been unquestioned. 

Until a generation or so ago. 
all the festivities were concen- 
trated on celebrating the new 
year with as much alcoholic 
pandemonium as possible. 
Christmas meant as much to 
the average Scot as the birth- 
day of the Japanese emperor. 

Things have changed now 
with the importation of an in- 
dustry that can charge £1,300 
for permission to play a tape ctf 
Christmas carols. It is not 
commonly known that a 19th 
century Scottish soldier com- 
posed the Japanese national 
anthem. Do his descendants 
(possibly living near Cumber- 
nauld) receive lOp every time 
a taped version of May Thy 
Peaceful Reign Last Long is 
played at toe opening of yet 
another Lanarkshire micro- 
chip plant? 


Alex Duval Smith in Paris 


A RARE light was cast 
on the cruel plight of 
Third World stow- 
aways aboard ships 
bound for Europe when a 
French court yesterday found 
five Ukrainian crewmen 
guilty of murdering eight 
Africans at sea. 

to a legal first in France, a 
Rouen court sentenced toe 
captain and first mate of the 
Bahamas-registered M.C. 
Ruby to life imprisonment for 
ordering toe killings off Por- 
tugal in 1992. Three other 
crew were each jailed for 20 
years for bludgeoning them, 
shooting thpm and d ump in g 
their bodies at sea. 

The case, which ran for 
four weeks and was inter- 
rupted after the captain at- 
tempted to kill himself, was 
brought only because a ninth 


stowaway. Kingsley Ofusu 
from Ghana, escaped toe mas- 
sacre and hid on board for 
three days. 

He told the court the stow- 
aways, including a Cameroo- 
nian, were discovered by 
members of the 23-strong 
crew three days after the con- 
tainer ship left Takoradi, 
Ghana, on October 24, 1992. 

Mr Ofusu, a 25-year : old 
docker, said; “We had to leave 
our hiding place tb find 
water. They moved us to an- 
other part of the ship. One of 
us was killed straight away.” 

Mr Ofusu. who is married 
with two children, said toe 
remaining stowaways, includ- 
ing himself, were tortured by 
four crewmen. 

“One night they asked us to 
walk out on to the bow deck 
in groups of two or three. It 
was pitch black. They beat 
each of us with iron bars and 
toe butt of a rifle,” be said. 


Mr Ofusu said that, out of 
fear, one man threw himself 
in the ocean. The others were 
shot with an M16 machine 


gun and their bodies dumped. 

He said one crewman, 
whom he identified as Dzha- 
mal Arakhamiya, hit him 
over the head with an iron 
bar. ‘T came to before they 
could shoot me dead and ran 
away with bullets whistling 
around me.” 

He endured a three-day 
m anhunt, during which crew 
members, laid flour on walk- 
ways to pick up footprints 
and put trip wires between 
containers. He. said he bad to 
drink his own urine. 

Severer days later he real- 
ised he could no longer feel 
toe vibrations of toe ship’s 
engines. He ran across Le 
Havre port to the police 
station. On November 8, six 
men were charged with mur- 
der or accessory to murder. 


The Ukrainian captain of 
toe ship. Vladimir Ilnitsky. 
aged 60 . and toe first mate. 
Valery Artemtenko, aged .34. 
denied ordering four crew- 
men to carry out toe killings. 
But after 12 hours of delibera- 
tions, the jury of 13 people 
found them guilty of murder 
and they were jailed for life. 

Three Ukrainian crewmen. 
Oleg Mikhailevsky, aged 35. 
Petr Bondarenko, aged 36, 
and Sergei Romashenko. aged 
34, admitted carrying out the 
attacks and killings but said 
they did so under orders from 
Mr Artemtenko. They were 
sentenced to 20 years in 
prison each for attempted 
murder, murder and kidnap- 
ping. The jury acquitted Mr 
Arakhamiya, aged 33 — the 
man Mr Oftisu claimed hit 
him with an iron bar. 

The prosecution had urged 
the court to sentence all toe 
defendants to life "to make it 


clear tb ship owfierSi charter 
companies and ship captains 
that the ocean is also subject 
to the rules of justice'-’: He 
called Ilnitsky a man “who 
forbade nothing, a Pontius Pi- 
late who seeks reftige in false 
innocence". ■ 

The tHai raised questions 
over how current the practice 
is of throwing stowaways 
overboard. The prosecution 
claimed the crew were moti- 


vated by the fear of punitive 
action by Vlassov, the Mo- 
naco-registered company 
which chartered the ship. 

.Vlassov was not called to 
give evidence but Guy Morel, 
managing director of M.C. 
Shipping, a Liberia-registered 
company which owns the ves- 
sel, denied that crews were 
punished for carrying stow- 
aways. He confirmed, how- 
ever, that charter companies, 
lifeA are fined by im- 

migration authorities when 


stowaways are discovered. 

Mr Oftisu claimed that one 
member of toe crew, a “chief 
officer”, took £1.700 from .toe 
stowaways, but police failed 
to identify toe man. 

• ’ Mr Oftisu has stayed in Le 
Havre and recently signed a 
f Tlm deal with a US company. 
Police said be was one of 205 
stowaways to land , in the pert 
in 1992. He wants to obtain 
immigration papers for him- 
self his wife and two chil- 
dren. He said yesterday: “We 
wanted to come to Europe, 
like so many, to start, new 
lives. I would like to study to 
be a mechanical engineer.” 
He has worked in a Le Havre 
restaurant but is currently 
unemployed. 

The M.C. Ruby has "been 
sold to a Belgian company 
awn now sails under the n a m e 
CMB-T Eagle. 


Blood and water, G2 Front 


Review 


A magic lantern 
show to die for 


Robert Clark 


Tracey Holland 

Dean Clough, Halifax * 

Y OU don't have to be a 
follower of toe Turner 
prize to realise that 
death, putrefaction and viral 
contagion have been toe artis- 
tic flavours of *95. Before 
Damien Hirst’s bisected cow 
and calf hit the headlines and 
the Turner jackpot there 
were Andres Serrano’s ex- 
traordinary photographs of 
corpses to a morgue, which 
were the visual centrepiece of 
this year's Edinburgh festival. 

Yet few things age so 
quickly as state-of-the-art 
mortality. Fin de siede misery 
eventually acquires a sickly- 
sweet taste. So who on earth 
has dug deep enough into the 
aesthetic potential of all this 
to outlast their hearse-jump 
tog colleagues' 15 minutes of 
fame? Tracey Holland for one. 

Here, the 34-year-old Shef- 
field-based artist sets up an in- 
stallation. transforming a 
backlit screen of grimy old fac- 
tory windows Into a series of 
magic lantern views of a world 
of metamorphic enchantment 
— frogs car-squashed into pos- 
tures of balletic grace, a pallid 
row of salted squid, a blue- 
skinned lizard that has given 
up toe ghost sexy strands of 
jet black horsehair, bunches 
of rusted keys, iridescent fish- 
hook feathers. faceless, band- 
less watches. 

Holland gathers together 
her memento mori casts with a 
rare eye for the formal attrac- 
tions of fetishistic peculiarity. 
Then she photographs them 
and simply presents her large 
prints and transparencies as 
elaborate reversals of life’s 


everyday facade. All Hol- 
land's little creatures and 
things appear disconnected, 
abandoned, yet at toe same 
time unified by a redeeming 
atmospheric glow. This is per- 
haps why her assembled com- 
panies of death rarely seem 
morbid. To the contrary, they 
sometimes appear imbued 
with some kind of untoougfat- 
of spirituality. . 

The window frames with 
which Holland constructs her 
installation were salvaged 
from a derelict cutlery factory. 
Hie panes here and there still 
have toe pitted texture caused 
by airborne buffing stone. 
Draughtsmen's drawings and 
pages from the works ledgers 
are waxed and aged into 

transJucence. 

Such urban evidences cre- 
ate a stage-set of post-indus- 
trial dereliction against 
which the various creeping 
fl-nd crawling characters can 
play out their illuminated 
rites. An accompanying series 
of 12 wall-hung photographs 
suggests the passing of time 
with lyrical backgrounds of 
leaves and berries and con- 
tributes a balancing tone cf 
optimism. 

This is a dreadfully hard 
kind cf art to bring off. The 
artist’s huge colour photos of 
game birds come dangerously 
close to Country Life covers, 

and one occasionally wishes 
the work was less relentlessly 
charming. Holland’s most 
powerful Images remain those 
in which she has managed to 
distil allthe fancy stuff down 
to one vital radiance. Or one 
overall glowering shadow. 


Tracey Holland, The Twelve 
Keys. Installation and 
Photographs. Dean Clough 
Gallery. Halifax, until January 7. 


Police check videos in hunt for 
supermarket guard’s killer 


i Wa hi wr righ t 


OLICE are studying secu- 
rity videos in their hunt 
a “frenzied” thief who 
bbed a 60-year-old super- 
rket guard to death as he 
>d to shield two terrified 
men colleagues, 
taff at Asda’s store in 
tntoorpe. south Humber- 
5, were in a state of shock 


yesterday after details 
emerged of how the masked 
attacker rained blows on the 
security man before repeat- 
edly knifing him. 

The guard, a married 
grandfather who lived locally, 
has not yet been named. The 
thief ran off with his briefcase 
which held only Detective 
Superintendent Tony Corri- 
gan. said: “This was a brutal 
and frenzied attack.” 


Castle Howard . . . Auctions have aroused local nervousness about toe future of toe estate, which protects an outstandingly beautiful landscape 


Brideshead 
revitalised as 
treasures sold 

Martin Wainwright and Maev 
Kennedy on the Howards’ ends 


P ART of the heritage of 
Castle Howard, the 
Yorkshire estate lent an 
extra lease of fame as the lo- 
cation for the television 
series Brideshead Revisited, 
goes under the hammer this 
week to help to pay for its in- 
creasingly expensive upkeep. 

The sale of Roman and 
Egyptian artefacts and a col- 
lection of ballet costumes has 
also fuelled suggestions that 
toe heirs to toe legacy built 
up by the late Lord Howard 
are thinking of parting 
company. 

Yesterday, staff at Castle 
Howard said no member of 
toe fomily wished to comment 
on reports that three of the 


brothers Howard are bolding 
the sales in order to buy out 
the fourth. 

The estates were left 
equally to the four sons: 
Henry, the oldest, Nicholas, 
Simon— who runs the estates 
— and toe youngest, Michael, 
a computer engineer who is 
now reported to want to sell 
his £50 million share. 

Simon Howard has been 
quoted as saying that the cur- 
rent sales will ensure the 
future of Castle Howard. How- 
ever, they are part of a long 
series of sales none of which 
seem to have achieved that 
objective. 

The auctions have aroused 
local nervousness about toe 


future of toe whole estate, 
which guarantees an out- 
standingly beautiful land- 
scape at toe foot of the Howar- 
dian hills. 

Most recently, alarm was 
triggered by the estate's 
granting permission for an 
exploratory gas borehole at 
Low Gateley Farm in Hut- 
ton's Ambo. two miles from 
the Vanbrugh mansion. 

The research firm Tullow 
Exploration said that it would 
apply for an extraction 
licence if gas was found in vi- 
able quantities. Similar 
moves in the Vale of Picker- 
ing have led to local protests. 

The latest sales will only in- 
crease those concerns. The 
sale of classic art at Sotheby’s 
on Thursday is one of a series 
of appearances this winter at 
London auction houses of 
magnificent pieces from toe 
Howard collections. 

Among the items to be sold 
is a Roman bust of toe Em- 
peror Antoninus Pius which 
is estimated at £300,000 and 
an Egyptian granite statue of 
toe Pharaoh Amenhotep n es- 
timated at £400,000. They are 
just two pieces from a range 
of sculptures and sarcophagi, 
some of which date back as 
far as 1426 BC. 

Another Sotheby's auction 


Barings executive protests his innocence 


Jon a th a n Confine 


P ETER NORRIS, accused of 
being one of the central 
figures in the collapse of Bar- 
ings merchant bank, has 
launched a campaign to prove 
his innocence. 

Fearing that toe Singapore 
authorities may seek his ex- 
tradition. the former chief ex- 
ecutive of investment bank- 
ing at Barings has denied 
tryin g to cover up unautho- 
rised trading by Nick Leeson, 
the disgraced trader sen- 
tenced to B’/i years’ jail in Sin- 
gapore last week after admit- 
ting fraud. The allegation was 
made In a report by Inspec- 
tors from Price Waterhouse, 
who were appointed by toe 
Singapore finance ministry. 

In bis first public com- 
ments since toe bank’s £830- 
millian collapse, Mr Norris, 
aged 40. said the report had 
depended on “conjecture and 
circumstance". 

Mr Norris, who is unem- 
ployed and awaiting a City 
regulator's report that is 
likely to bar him as a director 
of an investment bank, be- 
lieves that even if the Singa- 
pore authorities do seek his 
return, they will not have 
enough evidence to extradite 
him. However, he is worried 



Peter Norris: accusations 
based on ‘conjecture' 

for James Bax, former head of 
Barings' Singapore office, be- 
cause he has not been allowed 
to leave Singapore. 

Mr Norris has admitted 
some responsibility. “Any- 
body who was involved in the 
management of the business 
can reflect on things which 
they might have done that 
would have made a differ- 
ence. I can certainly do so,” 
he is reported as saying. 

His decision to take toe of- 
fensive coincided with news 
that top executives at Bar- 
ings. which was bought for £1 
by the Dutch investment 
bank ENG, are to receive bo- 
nuses totalling £20 million. 


The average payout of 
£500,000 reflects a bonanza 
year for takeovers. 

Mr Norris’s chances of 
being charged appear to have 
increased since Mr Leeson de- 
cided to cooperate with the 
Singapore authorities. Price 
Waterhouse claimed Mr Nor- 
ris and Mr Bax tried to stop 
investigations into losses be- 
fore the bank's collapse on 
February 26. 

It described Mr Norris and 
other executives as "grossly 
negligent or wilfully blind 
and reckless with the truth”. 
It also said: “We do not accept 
Mr Norris's version of toe 
facts ... It follows from this 
that Mr Norris has been 
untruthful.” 

The report implied Mr Nor- 
ris plotted with Mr Leeson. It 
quoted eyewitnesses as say- 
ing the two held a 90-minute 
meeting a week before the 
huge losses came to light Mr 
Norris insisted it was a rou- 
tine 15-minute encounter. 

While Mr Norris has 
accused some former col- 
leagues of failing to shoulder 
some of the blame, he saved 
his venom for Mr Leeson: “I 
thhik he . . . took ruthless ad- 
vantage, apparently from day 
one, of having been given res- 
ponsibility in a certain area, 
and utterly corrupted it” 


next week features one of toe 
most famous ballet costumes 
made, Nijinsky’s costume for 
toe Spectre de la Rose, part of 
a collection from toe Ballet 
Russe put together by toe late 
Lord Howard. 

Since its starring role as 
the setting for the television 
adaptation of Evelyn Waugh’s 
novel, the 18th century palace 
has become one of the most 
famous stately homes in toe 
country. 

The family has enthusiasti- 
cally cashed in on the fame cf 
its home, with lavish promo- 


tion at home and abroad for 
corporate entertainment; film 
use, operas and exhibitions. 

But with its hundreds of 
rooms, dozens of chimneys 
and acres of roof the house 
has never earned Its keep, 
even with 200,000 paying visi- 
tors a year. 

However, the Howards' 
steady stream of auction sales 
of treasures, ranging from 
hugely valuable antiques to 
stately-home car-boot mate- 
rial, has matched by an 
equally steady discovery of 
hidden wealth. 


PHOTOGRAPH: DBAS THORPE 

Only last month, Simon 
Howard chanced on an old 
trunk in toe attic floor which 
proved to contain £1,000.000 
worth of Faberge jewellery, 
collected by his father but 
stored away and forgotten for 
over a decade. 

In June, Mr Howard also 
put on display for the first 
time an 80-piece collection of 
family silver, ranging from 
18th century ornamental 
trowels to a Victorian sailing 
boat napkin ring, which had 
languished in vaults for 
years. 
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Growth of knife culture in schools 
leaves heads with security dilemma 


This is the fetter 
Witten by Lucie n 

Lawrence, the eight- 
year-old eon of the 
murdered 
headmaster Philip 
Lawrence, which 
was released 
yesterday by 
Scotland Yard 

Dear Father 
Christmas, 

I hope you are well 
and not too cold. 

I hope you won’t think 
I am being a nuisance 
but I have changed my 
mind as to what I want 
for Christmas. 

I wanted to have a 
telescope but 1 now 
want to have my 
daddy back because 
without my daddy to 
help | will not be able 
to see the stars 
anyway. 

I am the only boy in 
the family now but I am 
not very big and I need 
my daddy to help me 
stop my Mummy and 
sisters from crying. 
Love from Lucien 
Lawrence, age 8 . 



Traditional gang 
rivalries take 

more sinister turn 


Pupils mourn among tributes laid at the gates of St George’s School, where Philip Lawrence (below) 


Teachers say measures to protect 
pupils and staff can go no further 


< stabbed to death mam photograph: martin angles 


Vhrek Chaudhary 
John Carvel and 
Martin Walker 
En Washington 


T EACHERS warned yes- 
terday against introduc- 
ing a fortress mentality 
at schools, as they pondered 
the security implications of 
the killing; of Philip 
Lawrence. 

Many schools in the Lon* 
don borough of Westminster, 
where Mr Lawrence's school 
is, and others across the 
country already have closed- 
circuit television, security- 
coded doors and other means 
to fight crime. But teachers 
stressed yesterday that these 
could not have prevented Mr 
Lawrence’s death. 

Marion Parsons, head 
teacher of Grey Coat Hospital 
girls' school — in the same 
borough as St George's — and 
convenor of the Secondary 
Heads Association in West- 
minister, the union to which 
Mr Lawrence belonged, said: 
“We are terribly aware of se- 
curity and have talked about 
it often as a group. 

“I think we have gone to the 
limit - I don't think we could 
do very much more. We have 
somebody on fee front door 
most of fee time.” 

There used to be a problem , 
of rival gangs of youths in fee ! 


borough. Ms Parsons said, 
but it was never clear 
whether their motives were 
racial, territorial or both. 

She said the government 
should consider, however, 
whether schools should have 
a clearly defined power to 
frisk pupils for weapons and 
drugs. Tteachers would nor-, 
mally refer suspicions to 
heads or deputies, who might 
be reluctant to mount a physi- 
cal search for fear of appear- 
ing to make a wrongful 
accusation. 

John Sutton, general, secre- 
tary of fee Secondary Heads 
Association, said he agreed 
with suggestions from 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, and Jack Straw, 
his opposite number, that 
there may need to be tougher 
laws against carrying knives. 
“But by and large Incidents 
wife knives do not happen 
within school, thank good- 
ness. A teacher only has to 
spot one and it is taken away 
Immediately," he said. Intro- 
duction of metal detectors 
might therefore have little 
value. 

The association had already 
commissioned a former 
senior police officer to draw 
up a report on how security 
could be tightened, but he was 
unlikely to come up wife 
recommendations appropri- 
ate to all schools. 


Mr Sutton rejected the sug- 
gestion that Mr Lawrence 
was too brave when he ac- 
costed fee gang on Friday. 
“Most heads would say he 
was right to do it. Heads have 
a responsibility for the pupils 
in their care. They are In loco 
parentis. A parent who saw a 
child under attack would go 
to his rescue. Anybody who 
thought otherwise would be 
mistaken.” 

Teddy Gold, director of 
Schools Councils UK, said 
classroom-elected school 
councils could help to avert 
trouble by alerting staff to 
settle disputes by mediation 
and, if necessary call for extra 
help. 

A spokeswoman for the 
National Union of Teachers 
said: “Mr Lawrence’s killing 
was an extremely unusual in- 
cident. The degree of violence 
involved in fee attack has its 
roots in the nature of society. 

“There is an enormous 
amount of pressure on young 
people telling them that vio- 
lence. is an acceptable way of 
handling things. Ifs not en- 
couraging young people to 
take an alternative route to 
solve problems.” 

She added: “We don’t want 
a situation where schools are 
surrounded by security 
guards. There should be con- 
trols at the entrance to 
schools, but schools have to 


be secure places that remain 
open to fee community.” 

Mr Lawrence's killing has 
brought comparisons with 
fee United States, where vio- 
lence and weapons in schools 
have caused great concern. 
Last year the National School 
Board Association found that 
more than 1,000 teachers a 
month were- being shot, 
stabbed, punched or required 
medical treatment after being 
attacked by their students. 

Sixty-one per cent of US 
state schools reported that 
weapons were a problem, and 
83 per cent reported feat pupil 
violence bad been increasing 
over the previous five yearn 

Congress last year passed 
fee Gun-Free Schools Act, 
which provides funds for 
metal detectors and security 
guards, and allows schools to 
expel for a year students 
found carrying any weapon. 

Teachers have taken their 
own measures, suing the fam- 
ilies of pupils who have as- 
saulted them, and their own 
school board for failing to 
protect them. In a closely- 
watched case in Louisiana an 
English teacher, Linda 
Daigre, was threatened with 
having her car blown up 
when fee told a 14-year-old 
pupil to start sitting at the 
front of the class. He then 
shot her In the leg, and she is 
c l aimin g punitive damages. 



Vhrek Chaudhary 
and Duncan Campbell 

T eenage gangs and 
inter-school rivalry have 
been a feature of adoles- 
cent life for decades and form 
a central part of many adults’ 
memories of school days. 

What concerns teachers 
and criminologists is not the 
existence of gangs but the in- 
creased use of weapons, par- 
ticularly knives, and the ef- 
fects of a culture in which 
young people see weapons as 
status symbols. 

Most inner city schools, 
even those high in exam 
league tables, will have had 
an incident involving knives 
in fee last year. Sixteen thou- 
sand teachers are reportedly 
attacked in Britain every 
year, while 10,000 pupils were 
expelled from schools last 
year for various offences in- 
cluding carrying weapons. 

Criminologists say that it is 
not unusual for school gangs 
— which are usually unstruc- 
tured — to borrow fee names 
of adult gangs. This is partic- 
ularly common in inner 
cities. 

According to some reports, 
Philip Lawrence was stabbed 
when he went to intervene in 
a fight between a gang called 
the SW Triads, made up 
mostly of Filipino youngsters, 
and fee Brixton 28. which 
takes its name from a south 
London Yardie gang. 

Jock Young, professor of 
criminology at Middlesex 
University, said: “The feet 
that youngsters go around 
calling themselves Triads or 
Yardies is not of any signifi- 
cance. It does not mean that 
they are linked to wider, in- 
ternational c riminal group- 
ings. The fact that these for- 
mations exist is not unusuaL 
The problem is the use of 
weapons. 

“They are seen as fashion- 
able and as a normal way of 
defending yourself. That’s 
what really needs to be 
tackled. 

"Once you have this situa- 
tion then the danger is that it 
develops a dynamic of its 


own. If you don’t stamp out 
the knives then the next logi- 
cal step is guns." 

A 15-year-old pupil in year 
11 at a north London second- 
ary school said: “In year nine 
they all carry knives all the 
time just to show off. My year 
did when we were that age. 
Now people only carry them 
if they are involved in some- 
thing. And they don't show 
them off inside school-" 

School gang fights can have 
trivial causes but can also be 
about drugs or activities such 
as playground trading in 
stolen goods- 

Race is often a factor, 
whether black against Aslan, 
Chinese against black, white 
against black, or any combi- 
nation of these. 

In same areas, religion has 
also emerged as a motivation. 
Last year, there was a series 
of clashes between Sikh and 
Muslim gangs at schools and 
colleges in west London. Sim- 
ilar confrontations have been 
reported in Birmingham and 
other cities. 

Prof. Young said: “The ten- 
dency is to try and gain some 
status for yourself, and the 
easiest way to do feat is to 
divide yourself along racial 
lines. That’s been happening 
for years. It gives you a kind 
of resource to build status 
hierarchy." 

School day-trips to France 
have been identified as one 
source of knives not legally 
available in Britain, and 
teachers say that kitchen 
knives are also increasingly 
being carried in schools. 
Small paring knives, which 
are easy to hide, are fee most 
co mm on _ 

Few teachers believe that 
gangs can be abolished: the 
answer lies in stamping out 
the possession of weapons. 
Many schools are stepping up 
security, with some installing 
closed circuit surveillance 
cameras. 

Prof. Young said: “When 
you have groups of young- 
sters who are marginalised 
you get a strong macho cul- 
ture. Youngsters forming 
gangs is always going to be a 
feature of school life." 



Knife robbery: the victims speak 


Woman education officia l , 
aged 38, North-east London: 
*T thought I was safe if I 
had children with me. I was 
walking in a Hackney park, 
wife my four-month-old baby 
girl in a pushchair. My five- 
year-old daughter ran on 
ahead. It was a dull day, with 

nobody else around.' 

This bloke came up from 
behind and towards my side. 
I thought he was going to ask 
me the time. Then I saw fee , 
knife. He was waving it 
towards me, quite low dawn, l 
said something like, ‘Oh no, 
not wife the baby'. . He said: 

‘The bag*.- + _ 

I took my bagoff my 
shoulder, he grabbed it and 
ran off. It had credit cards in 
it, very little cash. I ran to a 
house and dialled 999- 
He was 18 or U jrears dd. 
wearing nice clothes which 

were pressed and colour-cor- 

somebody must be toduje 
after him. I have not been 
back ' to the park. I ^nd to 
drive if 1 go ocit at night, even 

did not see what happened. 


Company executive, aged 43, 
West London, arriving 
home in bis BMW car with 
his three daughters: 

“At first I didn’t think any- 
thing was wrong. A Ford 
Scorpio drove straight past 
me when I pulled in. A few 
moments later I saw three 
youths walk past 

They came back, stood . 
around me very close and 
asked for the time. By now I 
knew there was trouble. 

One grabbed my left arm 
and another the right The 
third produced a Bin knife 
and stuck it against my ribs. 
Once they had the car keys- 1 
was desperately worried they 
were going to drive off wife 
my younger daughter inside. 
She started to scream. and 
they said ‘Get the child out* — 
which I did and they drove 
off It is so incredible that this 
could happen in Chiswick, in 

broad daylight,”- 

rrhe AA said this was an 
early “car-jacking" imported 
from America. Defeated by 
advanced alarms and immobi- 
lisers, organised thieves were 
following motorists home. 

“We'd advise no heroics."] - ' 


Gabriel Bmnuner, aged 14 
South London: 

“It was outside Burger King 
at Clapham Junction. I was 
walking to school wife two 
friends, who were ahead of 
me. 

A little boy came up and 
said Lend me some money 1 . 
Then he started shouting 
'Give me your money’. 

A group of about seven 
boys, all about 17 years old, 
grabbed me, went through my 
pockets and took my watch 
and monthly travel card. 

A lot of people were going 
past Nobody did anything. 

The second time was also 
near the station. A boy in a 
group of bigger boys asked me 
the time. I pulled my watch 
up my wrist so he couldn’t see 
It. 

He said T wdnt your watch’. 
One of them had a flick knife. 
He made sure I saw it 

I said my grandad gave it 
me,- so they took £3 instead. 
One said, Tf you get mugged, 
you tell us the time or you're 
more likely to get robbed’." 


John Mills, aged 57, 
husband of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions, 

central London ; He was 
stabbed walking 40 yards 
home from his car 
at Regent’s Park: 

“Six teenagers wife a knife 
and a truncheon began 
punching me round the head. 
One of them tried to get his 
arm around my neck. One 
said something like ‘Give me 
your money 1 . It did not seem 
very sensible to get severely 
beaten up for fee value of the 
contents of my wallet 
I took it out of my pocket It 
was snatched from my hand. I 
did not immediately realise I 
had been stabbed. I was about 
to vralk back home when a car 
stopped and the driver asked 
if I was all right I said 1 
thought I had been mugged 
but did not fed too bad. 

She said: *1 don’t think you 
are all right You have got 
blood all over you 1 . 1 was just 
dripping blood.” 

Mr Mills had a severed ab- 
dominal artety. He had lost a 
hire of blood. 

Interviews: John Ezand 


but the essentials 


A guitar player and an owner of a boom box have each staked 
out their territory occupying park benches opposite each 
other A crowd forms around each, and a singalong begins. 

- -mL. tunes are popular but only the ones with a strong 
Lennon signature (Revolution is acceptable; Yesterday is not). 
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Arts chiefs 
count the 
cost of cuts 

David Ward on fears over state funding 


A S ORCHESTRAS, 
theatres, and galler- 
ies count the poten- 
tial cost of last 
month's £5 million cut in the 
Arts Council's grant some ad- 
ministrators are now predict- 
ing the beginning of the end 
of state-funding for the arts. 

Tony Woodcock, chief exec- 
utive of the Bournemouth Or- 
chestras, said; “The cut is an 
act of barbarity and vandal- 
ism. 1 would much prefer a 
categoric statement from the 
Government whicb said they 
thought we were crap and had 
decided to withdraw all fund- 
ing from us.” 

The council was to have de- 
cided by tomorrow how to 
divide its share of the 
National Heritage pot. But, 
with a grant trimmed from 
£191 million to £186 million, 
those decisions have been 
postponed until January 24. 

The council's chairman. 
Lord Gowrje, is engaged in 
crisis talks with Heritage De- 
partment officials on the sub- 
ject of the national lottery. He 
said recently; “It is an irony 
that when we distribute tax- 
payers' money we are as poor 
as church mice and when we 
hand out lottery grants we 
are philanthropic 

millionaires.” 

In her Budget-day state- 
ment the Heritage Secretary, 
Virginia Bottomley, said that 
the arts had done very nicely 
out of the lottery — and 
would get another £200 mil- 
lion In the coming year. 

John Major promised that 
lottery cash would be used 
only for capital projects, not 
for r unning costs. The arts 
cut is seen by some as a be- 
trayal. Jennifer Edwards, di- 
rector of the National Cam- 
paign for the Arts, said: “This 
was the first year of the lot- 
tery and we thought the Gov- 
ernment would not have the 
nerve to go back on its prom- 
ises. and it has. If it can do 
that so soon, we can see the 
whole . structure being 
chipped away and starting to 
crumble." 

She fears an annual decline 
in the council grant and a 
new reliance on lottery 


money for the day-to-day 
costs of putting on concerts 
and plays. 

Lord Gowrie. while seeking 
desperately to defend the 50- 
year-old tradition of support 
for the arts from public funds, 
now finds himself engaged in 
a semantic debate as he tries 
to widen the definition of the 
word “capital”. 

The hope is that t he word 
could mean, in this context, 
more than new buildings and 
instruments for brass bands. 
It could mean arts endow- 
ments and may perhaps also 
be stretched to include, say, a 
new opera by Sir Peter Max- 
well Davies for Covent Gar- 
den, with lottery money cov- 
ering all or part of the 
production, costs — but not 
the salary of the administra- 
tor who commissions it 

Conspiracy theories abound. 
Ms Edwards said: “In a cou- 
ple of years, there will be very 
little government funding left 
for revenue. And if we have a 
future Prime Minister Por- 
tillo, he might decide it would 
be Car more popular with the 
electorate to switch lottery 
funding from the arts to medi- 
cal research.” 

Tony Woodcock ratal l.? an 
obvious rat “A very neat trap 
has been laid. They have 
made a cut that is not going to 
kill us off but will give us suf- 
ficient grief for us to shout tor 
a change in lottery f unding 

“The trap is that we will all 
argue that the lottery criteria 
should be more flexible, that 
endowments should be cre- 
ated for all arts organisations 
and deficits written off. This 
will allow the Government in 
the matter of a couple of years 
to withdraw completely Trea- 
sury funding of the arts and 
leave it to the lottery fund." 

In Leeds, Jude Kelly, direc- 
tor of the West Yorkshire 
Playhouse, favours the cock- 
up theory over a deliberate 
plot to get rid of state funding. 

“The Government is not 
necessarily looking at the lot- 
tery to plug gaps . . . Ministers 
have just thought it's time tor 
everyone to tighten their 
belts again. It's not a thought- 
out policy.” 



Prelude to the Halid . . . violin artwork outside Manchester's International Concert Hall which is due to be opened in September photograph; don mcphee 


Theatre fears 
£4.5m lottery 
award could 
mask a loss 


The theatre 


M ANCHESTER'S lively 
Contact Theatre is a 
lottery winner, with a £4.5 
million award for a new 
building to wrap round Its 
gaunt. Sixties home just 
outside the city centre. 

As the second biggest 
grant to any arts project 
outside London, adminis- 
trative director Patrick 
Martin was never going to 
look that particular gift 
horse in the mouth. 

But the cheers faltered 
last month with the £5 mil- 
lion cut in Arts Council 
funding. As a result. Con- 
tact's revenue grant of 
£450.000 from the North- 
west Arts Board has been 
frozen for three years, and 
could now be trimmed. 

Vir ginia Bottomley, the 
Heritage Secretary, then 
seemed perfect for the role 
of the wicked witch In Con- 
tact's current production of 
Hansel and Gretel. “A real 



Variations on musical theme 
of paying for excellence : 


Wicked witch . . . But at Manchester’s Contact Theatre many 
feel Its should be Virginia Bottomley photograph- don mcpis 


cut next year would be very 
hard,” said Mr Martin. 

“If we could take 5 per 
cent of our lottery award 
and apply It to our revenue 
budget ... it would trans- 
form our organisation.'’ 

He added: “We were 
heartened by reassurances 
from John Major that lot- 
tery money would not be 
used to restore mainstream 
funding. Bnt many sus- 
pected those assurances 


would only last so long, and 
the temptation for the Trea- 
sury to start raiding the 
kitty would be too great . . . 
but I don’t think any of us 
expected promises to evap- 
orate quite so clearly. 

“Now we have a squalid 
political scramble going on 
— and 1 don't think the win- 
ners will be those who need 
or can best use the money. 
And I'm speaking as a 
winner." 


The Halle 


[EXT year, the HallS Or- 
Ichestra will move into the 

£42 miEJon Bridgewater con- 
cert hall In Manchester, one 
of the country’s few new arts 
buildings being bunt without 
lottery money. 

At the opening concert the 
orchestra will play the 
Enigma Variations, which is 
how its management might 
describe funding arrange- 
ments as it seeks to achieve 
world-class status under the 
direction of its American con- 
ductor, Kent Nagano. 

Excellence is expensive, and 
the Halid, which receives £1.3 
million from foe Arts Council, 
is experiencing an annual gap 
between income and expendi- 
ture of about £500,000. 

The fear is that if funding 
uncertainties continue, one of 
England’s regional orchestras 
— and there are three in foe 
North-west — could free a 
less than grand finale. “All 
the orchestras are engaged in 
discussions with the- Arts 
Council about uuderfnnd- 
lng," said Alan Dean, the Hal- 
id's chief executive. 


Taking inflation into ac- 
count, ' orchestras could now 
be faced with cuts of over 5 
per cent. “It's not a question 
of us moving from a position 
where we are more or less 
happy with the level of sup- 
port to one where we are mis- 
erable. A cut would make ah 
already very difficult finan- 
cial situation even worse.” 

Mr Dean would be de- 
lighted if the lottery could 
provide a one-off grant to 
cover the costs of moving to 
his new hall or giving early 
retirement to orchestra mem- 
bers no. longer able to play to 
their full ability. 

But such grants would not 
solve the main problem — the 
threat of an end to state fund- 
ing tor the arts. “The Arts 
Council is extremely ner- 
vous." he said. "Appealing to 
the lottery for revenue pur- 
poses is neither politically 
nor financially sensible. 

“There is a crisis in the 
funding of foe arts which has 
not been resolved by this enor- 
mous sum of money in the lot- 
tery fund. The long-term solu- 
tion is a commitment from the 
Arts Council to ftmd orches- 
tras properly. Without that 
orchestras will close.” 


Left accuses Labour of lacking commitment over NHS 


Rebecca Smith ers 
Poetical Correspondent 


T HE Fabian Society, the 
left wing think tank, 
today launches an un- 
precedented attack on 
Labour’s health policy which 
it claims is not thorough or 
well-informed enough to be 
its “last word" before the 
election. 

It criticises the party for 
saying little about “vital de- 


bates" in the National Health 
Service, and claims Labour 
modernisers lack commit- 
ment to the core values. 

Labour made “cheap capi- 
tal" by criticising authorities 
for rationing services, while 
making no commitment to 
reducing prescription 
charges or consultation fees 
for opticians and dentists. 

A pamphlet Accountability 
not ownership — Labour and 
the NHS. continues .the soci- 
ety's contribution to Labour’s 


health policy debate. It is 
written “in a personal 
capacity” by Kathy Jones, a 
senior NHS manager in Lon- 
don. She said last night that 
while the policy in its current 
form would not jeopardise 
Labour’s chances erf winning 
the election, it might lose the 
confidence of the public once 
in government for failing to 
deliver reforms. 

She writes that Labour is 
obsessed with public owner- 
ship, when it should be 


addressing the key issue of 
accountability to taxpayers 
and service users. 

"Labour should recognise 
that private provision does 
not mean the end of free 
health care at the point of 
need. Publicly purchased ser- 
vices can be and are delivered 
by privately owned institu- 
tions without users having to 
pay ... It does not matter who 
owns foe organisations that 
deliver NHS services. What is 
important is how they deliver 


them, who they deliver them 
to, in what setting, how effi- 
ciently, and how welL" 

A Labour government's 
actions on the NHS may dis- 
appoint the public and the 
party had made no promises 
to keep threatened acute hos- 
pitals open. 

"Those people who see 
Labour as the saviours of the 
NHS are liable to be disap- 
pointed. It is easy simply to 
bask in the fret that the NHS 
is Labour's issue and to 


savour the juicy sound bites 
that can be harvested from 
this area of policy." 

Last night the shadow 
health secretary, Harriet Har- 
man. said: "We're always 
looking at ways of developing 
our policies." The pamphlet 
would have a bigger impact 
“if It contained forward-look- 
ing proposals rather than 
being a backward-looking 
critique". 

Stephen DorrelJ. the Health 
Secretary, said: "This pam- 


phlet, which foe Fabian Soci- 
ety themselves describe as "a 
sharp criticism" of Labour’s 
health policy, leaves the Op- 
position's approach to foe 
NHS holed below the water- 
line — by friendly lire. 

“This is just foe latest in a 
series of attacks from Labour 
Party sympathisers on 
Labour's health policy. Kathy 
Jones's pamphlet demolishes 
the hopeless, contradictory 
and Incoherent position 
which Labour has adopted.” 


Labour 

Wants 

‘lies’ 

reply 


Clave Dyer and 
Reb ecca Smftfaara 

L ABOUR win today chal- 
lenge the Government 
for a formal response to 
its rinimc; that Whitehall is 
being used to peddle political 
propaganda through a Tory 
Tie machine”, following a 
week of public relations blun- 
ders by Conservative Central 
Office. 

The controversy continued 
this weekend as it emerged 
that foe leak by central office 
of a promised, crackdown on 
judges, which foe Lord Chan- 
cellor was forced to deny, had 
caused a serious' Cabinet rift, 
and had plunged relations * 

with foe judiciary to an all- 
time low. 

At the time. Labour's 
ehief whip, Donald Dewar, 
said that foe Opposition was 
monitoring foe Conservative 
Party and would highlight 
any political interference in 
foe independent operation of 
the Civil Service. 

- It emerged this weekend 
that foe Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Taylor, played a key role 
in the Lord Chancellor’s de- 
nial of a Daily Telegraph 
story last Thursday that he 
was about to warn the judges 
not to overstep the mark in 
quashing minister ial decis- 
ions. 

Lord Taylor was said to be 
furious at the headline — 
“Judges warned to keep in 
line" — over a leaked preview 
of a draft speech Lord Mackay 
insisted he bad no intention 
of making. 

The Lord Chancellor sent 
an angry protest letter to foe 
paper's editor, Charles 
Moore, denying that he would 
ever, warn the Judges “not to 
overstep their powers by 
using judicial review to 
quash ministerial decisions", 
and mounting a strong de- 
fence of judicial independ- 
ence. 

Lord Mackay, whose deli- 
cate position as both Cabinet 
minister and head of the judi- 
ciary has been made all but 
impossible, asked Dr Ma- 
whmney to explain his part 
in the debacle at a meeting 
last week. 

What seems to have hap- 
pened is that an attempt by 
Lord Mackay to heal the rift 
has backfired to the Govern- 
ment's deep embarrassment 
The Lord Chancellor had pre- 
pared a draft speech attempt- 
ing to clarify foe roles of foe 
judiciary and the executive in 
the free of Tory MFs’ and 
ministers’ accusations that 
judges were overreaching 
their authority. 

He had hoped to deliver it 
last Wednesday at a Guildhall 
dinner, and circulated it to 
Cabinet colleagues. 

But on Tuesday he discov- 
ered that he had only a brief 
slot and was only expected to 
propose a toast 
Dr Mawhinney, under the 
impression that foe dinner 
was on Thursday and that the ■ 
speech was to be delivered, 
passed it on to central office, 
who used it to brief foe 
Telegraph. 
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THEATRE LONDON 
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THE AWARD-WINNING PLAY BY IRVINE WELSH 

TRAINSPOTTING 

FOR SEVEN WEEKS ONLY AMBASSADORS THEATRE 0171 836 6111 
CONTAINS SCENES OF NUDITY AND LANGUAGE THAT MAY SHOCK 


MUSIC EXTRA 



THEATRE LONDON 


ADELPHL 

■ANDREW LLOYD WEBBER’S 
MASTERMBCCWall S> Jamal 

SUNSET 

BOULEVARD 

Winner of T Tony Amrds 
IncAirtfcip 

BEST MUSICAL 

Starring 

ELOJNK PAIOE 

24HR CREDIT CARD BOOK KGS 
CALL 0171 344 0055 (Mra tael 
GROUP BOOKING 0171 4f3 3302 
Ibftg leuJNo booking tee ter 
Adelphl Bm Office callers 
Recorded Information 379 8884 
UohGat 7.45 Matt Thurs ft Sal 3 

fed 

AMBASSADORS 636 611V420 
0100/344 4»44 
For 7 week* only 

TRAINSPOTTING 


awanMaMeg JgSL/.'S? - ltMn 3 

VtehtTa novaJ PevwteMy Funny 
Guardian. Mon-Frt M 8 
Sat 5 ft 630 Wdd Mat « 6 
Plan mote thte Fri 700pm 

4444 (no bkfl (ae)Gips 413 3311 

“FIVE STAR SHOW 

-jimiimiTtBur djekp 

FIVE GUYS 

NAMED MOB 
SIXTH STOMPMM YEAR 

Uon- Thu Spra FrtfSal 6 & 046 

No Performance Mon 25 Dec 
LAST 5 WEEKS 

APOLLO 494 9088/344 
4444/420 0000 
HAYLEV WUS 

Haiprtffcenr F.T. 

JSNHY SEAODOVE 
-tanoeabte" Times 

DEAD GUILTY 

"Hobart Hrleteom *4ay b 
THE PERFECT TH REAR'S TDK 
Grot ftAtett Thu 3. Sat G/&15 

Top 4 Priced 2 ter 1 

ApOLLO VICTOMA. cc 0171-416 


420 0000 Grps 416 8075/413 3321 

Andrew Lloyd W.bfaarfm 

YOU CAN reach over 1 3 miHKn 
readers through The Guardian 
1NR5 Oct 94 - March 9Si 

STARLIGHT EXPRESS 

-A REBORN THEATRICAL 
DELKlirr Dari/ Mail 
rtflnte knuckle runs 1345 daily 
Tue ft Sal 15 00 Tckls Inara t!230 


Cambridge bo & a 0171 tyt 

SD94 CC ino Dkn MSI 313 1992/344 
4444 Grps 413 3321/312 1*70 
-494 5454 


FAME 


THE MUSICAL 
"FAME B A PDL400D 
_ TRZUMPH-Uail Qn Sunday 
RREATHTAKUWlodepe latent 
Evas 7.30.MSS3 Wed S Set 100 
Extra Mai Thur SB One at 3pm 
No Performance Mon 25 Dec 


COMEDY BO ft a 0171 369 1731 
DC 420 0000 (no bfcg tao) 

Z0E WANAMAKER * 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE 


.. Evas 730 Mala Sal 300 
Eta Matt S3 Dec ft 4 Jan at 3pm 
No Rem 25. 3ES Dec A 1 Jan 
LIMITED SEASON 


criterion 309 1747/420 0000/344 
4444 

JONATHAN HARVEY’S NW 


HIT 

RUPERT STREET 

. .LOWLY hearts club 

wickedly tunny brilliantly 

_ condo" O.Mall 
Tl 1Sl £ i^ , a. Sal 4 Sun 3 A 7 
NB Two Sunday pw-iafl 


HI? 0, * : * *our announcement 
SOUQ c, 0151-834 8636 


TWteWnes 0171-418 
W60M20 0000 (bfcg tee). Gips 0TH 
4M 6075/413 3321/420 WOO 


GREASE 


Sttrrira SHAME 1 
and SAMANTHA JANUS 
TnaUuifma A 

hnvfDn^TD AWJTO, 

Eves 730. Matt Wad S Sal 3pm 

TICKETS AVAJLAHMPKY 
DAIL Y TO BOX OFFICE 
EXTRA MAT 28 DEC 3PM 


DRURY LANE TH BATHE ROYAL 

SS CC (Ban tea] Mi 7 days 494 
5000. 01714*4 4444/01 71 -*20 0000 
GrpS 494 5454/413 3311/312 0000 

MSS SAIGON 

"THE CLASSIC LOVE STORY 
OP OUR HUE*. 

NOW IN ITS 7TH 
SENSATIONAL YEAR: 

Em 745. Mas Wed & Sal n 3 
Extra Mat Thur 28 Doc at 3pm 
No PBrfornunce Mon 25 Dae 
Cood nets eraS for Wed Met 8 
some perfs. Andy Box Office. 
Tetophone/Poatal Bag & Pummel 
Callare 404 SOSO (Mg (Ml 


DUCHESS. CC 0171-494 5075 CC 
344 4444 {no Mg tea) Groups 
0171-413 3321 Evas 8 pm. Wed 
Mat tore. Sat 5pm S 830. 

'A SAUCY COMIDY,’ E SM. 
NOW M ITS 91H YEAR 

D0NT DRESS 
FOR DINNER 

TO* 


DUKE OF YORK'S 0171 U6 
5123 983T cc 431 0000344 
4444 124 m. no tan] 

ROYAL COURT CLASSICS 
Hen ry Goodman Aslmg O’Suttvan 
Fred Pearson Tim poobt 


HYSTERIA 


Tany Johnson'* custard pte at 
conrtc brilliance" Time Out 
BEST COMEDY 
OLIVIER AWARD 
FOR 7 WEE K S ONLY 
Evas 7 30pm Mat Sat 3pm 


BO A CC 0171436 
2238/3 « 8033 

DAVID ANDREW 

HAVtLL 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK 

_ Adapted by Stephen Manama 
A real ttiU el horror^ & Times 
NOW IN ITS 7TH TEAR 




GARRICK 0171 494 6084/312 1900 

IB MAJOR AWARDS 
The Moral National Theatre 


AN INSPECTOR 9 CALLS 

-nfROXINO— MUST BE SEEN* 
DMafl* 

"THE MOST INTOXJCATtHC, 
THEATRICALLY IMAGINATIVE 
EXPERIENCES OF THE 

issue Eve. Sana. 


BNTHRALLIHO, VISUALLY 
STUNMNG DRAMA' DTtH 
FINAL LONDON SEASON 

‘ 5.00 8 ft 15. 

£30 


Ol lUM J D Ghefteitxvy Avo me cc 
0171 494 5530 (no bfcq lesfcc 0171 
344 4444 (no Meg ieelGipa 494 54S4 

juuA McKenzie 

COMMUNICATING 

DOORS 

by ALAN AYCKBOURN 
’A MELODRAMATIC COMEDY 
THRILLER WONDERFULLY 
FUMY AND GENUINELY 
SCARY' D.Tel 
'wttb me audience U him 
ROARING WITH LAUGHTER AND 
LEAPING FORWARD IN FRIGHT 
Independent 

Eves 730 Mats Wed ft Sal 300 
No Performance Mon 25 Dec 


HAMPSTEAD 0171 7Z2 ®»1 
Ton't 7pm Evea 8. Cat 4 ft 0 
i GanUnarae 


KAYMAKKET 930 9300 
ct 344 4444/420 0000 ft#a lee) 
THE PETER HALL COMPANY 
ALAN RATES GEMMA JOHB 
’Superb* Tinea ’marveiloua'Gdn 

THE MASTER BUILDER 

"Peter Haa s One 
new Matting' 0 Td 
"Not b be missed on any ataxmr 
Suidav Timas 
FOR 4 WEEKS ONLY 
Mon-Sal 7 45. Matt Wed. 9ot 3pm 


HER MAJESTY’S. BO 494 
5400 (bfcg too) cc 344 4444/420 0000 
(bkg (sal Grps 494 5454'4t3 
33111H0 6123 

ANDREW LLOYD WEBBER'S 
AWAJHMHNMNG MUSICAL 

THE PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA 

Db acted by HAROLD PRINCE 
Ham Booking to 28 MPT M 
Evaa 745Jrfatt Wad ft Sat 3.00 
Apply to BOtfculy lor returns 
Extra Mat Thu 23 Doc nl 300 
No pert Uon 25 Dec 


LON PALLADIUM BO.TSC 0171- 
494 5020/344 4444 |E1 ftt SOT Cltf 
<20 0000 Grp* 0171-413 3321 

JUT DALE 

RETURNS TO THE WEST END 

"A MAJOR THEATRICAL 
EVENT' Dally Hall 

OLIVER! 

2ND SPECTACULAR YEAH 
"LIONEL DARTS 
MASTERPIECE. YOU CANT 
ASK FOR MORE* S Tunas 
Eves 7 jo Man wad ft Sai 2J0 
Extra Mat Thor 28 Dae A! 2J0 
No Performance Mon 25 Dec 
SOME QOOO SEAT'S 
AVAILABLE MOW FOR 
WEEKDAY PERFORMANCES 


LYRIC Stuns Are BO/cc Oiri w 
5045 cc 344 4444 (no Mg Me) 
Nichole McAirfHh 


and Frank Thornton 

HOBSON'S CHOICE 

by Harold Brtgltouso 

-an evening Hnl 


MauRCmT -an evening 
bums entn teugntsr" D-Ta* 
Rmk He uaar ’W defldo uWy _ 
piquant ravnal tt A D KU Qvfi 
Evening Standard 
Eves 7 30 Matt Thur ft Sal 300 
No Performance Mon 25 Dec 
EXTENDED TO S FEB 


NATIONAL THEATRE BO 0171 
928 2252: Grps 0171 620 0741. 

Z4bf ec Dkg lea 0171 420 0000 
OLIVIER Tool Tumor 7.15 
MOTHER COURAGE A HER 
children Barton Brecht ki a 
new version by David Item Ton't 
Gprn. PLATFORM, TOM 
S TOPPA RD 

LYTTELTON Ton't Tomer 
{PREVIEWS) 730 BO MM CHAHTE 
ft OUtLDENSTVRN ARE DEAD 
Tom SteptMiti 

COTOoSjOE Toni. Tumor 730 
CYRANO Edmond Rostand 
adopted by J^ttndar Vnrma, 
rendered I mo verse by Ran|ii Boll 


NEW LONDON, Drury Lane WC2. 
BO 0171-405 0072 cc 0171-404 
4079 14 hr 344 444AD171 420 0000 
Grps 0171 413 3311,930 6123 

THE ANDREW LLOYD 
WEBBBVT.S. EUOT 
INTERNATIONAL AWARD- 
WINNING MUSICAL 

CATS 

Evoa 745 Mats Tea ft Sol 300 
Extra Matt 27. 26 Doc at 3pm 
No Mat 26 Dec 
No Pertomaeca Mon 25 Dec 
LATECOMERS NOT ADMITTED 
WHILE MKHTOWUU 15 M 
MOTION PLEASE BE PROMPT 
Ban Open 6.45 

LIMITED HUMBER OF SEATS 
AVAILABLE DAB.Y FROM 


OLD VK 0171 928 KSMIT 8034 


THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS 

N ABSOLUTE WINNER - 

Tima Out 

"MATCHLESS 


UTTERLY BtCHANTINGLJt 
SMALL MASTEflPtBCCO Mart 
"A WONDERFUL EVOiMO" F T. 

'an maattsTBU piece of 

THBAIHE'LNR 


AnftaUa Before OiiMbm 

Mon-Sal 730pm. 

Wed ft Sal mats 230pm 


PALACE THEATRE BO 0171-414 
0909 cc MJirs 0*p tee) 0171-344 
4444 Om 0171 413 3311. 


LES MISERABLES 

NOW M ITS 11TH 
RECORD- CR EA KI NO YEAR 
Evga 730 Mat Tlu ft Sat ZX 
Extra Mat Wad 27 Dee at 230 
No Partarmanca Men 25 Dae 
Latecomers tut aaratmd 
untO the interval 
Laura HUMBER OF SEATS 
AVAILABLE DAILY FROM 
BOX 


PHoaox. bcvcc am int cc 

844 4444/420 0000 (Mo) 

BEST MUSICAL 

Rams A Nairn Awards 


DAVID CASSIDY STARS 
FUR « HBU ONLY M 
WILLY RUSSELL’S 

BLOOD BROTHERS 

STEPHANIE LAWRENCE 
CARL WAYNE 

—brings fto eudtence to Ha 
foot ft r e iM tn u Ka approval'll Ml 
Eve* 7.45. Mats Thu 300 Sat 4.00 


PICCADILLY 0/71 389 1734 
cc 24hre 344 4444. 

Grps 312 1070/413 3321 

•WINNER!* 

BEST musical 
E ventep Standard Award Vs 
"ONE OF THE BEST MUSICAL 
PRODUCTIONS LONDON HAS 
SEEN FOR VEABS"D£xpress 
" JEWRY HERMAN'S 
WONDERFUL BURST OF 
MUSICAL FIREWORKS” O.UflH 

MACK & MABEL 

THE HOLLYWOOD ROMANCE 

Mon-Sal at 745. 

Mats Wad ft Sal at 3 00 


PLAYHOUSE 839 4401 
420 0000044 4444 
AN ALL STAR CAST M RAY 
COOWHY-a MSW COMEDY HIT 

FUNNY MONEY 


WINKER" D.Eip 


D.Tol 

Mon-Sal ft. Matt Thu 3. 5* G 
THEATRE RESTAURANT 930 9445 


IWAMO 0171 447 5400 
Flint Call 420 0100 C4ftr 
344 4444 Group* 420 
Cameron MacMntaah presents 

MARTIN GUERRE 

A Hew Musical by 
BOUGLU. ft 5CHOWBERG 
FROM aa MAY ISM 


0171-734 81)51 
CC (Z4hr no Kg teetFIrd Cal 0171- 
420 0100/344 4444. Grps 930 6133 

BEST MUSICAL 
Lmnw OBvIar Awaada WS 
"TWO HH CRAZY TO 
HOB FT* O.Mall 

CRAZY FOR YOU 

”r* A GREAT, OLORtOUS, 
GLAMOROUS OOUMIINE OF A 
SHOW" S Times 

Even 7.45 Matt Thu ft Sal an 
Extra Mat wad zr Dec at 3pm 
Mo Parfarmanca Mon 29 Dec 


PRMCS OF WALES 0171 899 
5072/420 0232/344 4444/416 6052 
Grp* 420 0200M13 3321 

TOMMY STHLE 
WHAT A SHOW 

"TOMMY’S SHOW PACER 
FLASH, BAUD, WALLOP" Eve Bt 
Eva* Mon-ftarft^Mats wed 3pm 

For ■ UreAed S eeeaw 


OMENS BCVCC I Cl 
0171 4S4 »«V344 
Mon-TOU apm. Fri B. 45pm, 
Sat Bpm ft 545pm 

ULY SAVAGE 
PRISONER 
CELL-BLOCK H 


ROYAL COURT 0171-730 
1745/2554 ec 420 0100 (24hraj 
THE BREAK OP DAT tg 
Timoertake WenertuAer Wjs 730 
■aft* Untfl Sat 
n by Judy ISpsan Evqb 
7.45pm AS tea Ton* ES 


F.T. 

"A Hope HR - A 
Ct alelm aa Smeah" Obs 
B WEEKS' ONLV1 

Stefa ft DC C 12 50- 04 00. 
Upper Ctrda ESSO 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 0171 
960 4242 

ENGLISH NATIONAL BALLET 

THE NUTCRAKER 

16 Docembw-ft January 

SWAN LAKE 

S-13 January 


ROYAL SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY 

LONDON (0171 836 88811 

EAHBICAKr A CHRISTMAS 
CAROL Ton't 7 15 
THE PIT] SON OF MAN TonT 
7.15 

STRATFORD <01789 2956231 
RSTr JULIUS CAESAR Too l 730 
SWAM THE CHERRY 
ORCHARD Ton't 730 
TOP] THE PHOSOCUN 
Tomer 130 


SAVOY THEATRE 0171 836 8888 
cc420 0000 area 312 1970 No bkg 
toe 

KEVIN 


In Terry Johnson's award 
wtrmirrg comedy 

DEAD FUNNY 

"■teaMy witty and Wicked' 

Eve Stand. 

Mon-Frt Ppm. Sal 8.18pm. 

Sal mu 5pm ft Wad mat 230pm 


SHAFTESBURY 0171 379 5399 
344 4444 (24hr/no bko tael 
Grps 0171 413 Si 

TOMMY 

PAUL KEAITMQ MM WILDE 
Aa Tommy As Mra WMker 

Prava 20 Fdb. Open 5 March 


' Oin 379 5399 
CC 344 4444 s Un» is Dec 

EDDIE jZZARD 
ENTIRE RUN SOLD OUT 

Oumm daily tar rauna 
Tuo-3« Stun . ft Eon TJKpm 


SHAFTESBURY 0171 379 5399 
344 4444 (24hr/0hg tea) 

in back - 4 «noi only 

IB DB41 JAN Hie MATE 
' RETURN TO THE 

FORBIDDEN PLANET 

THE COSMIC XMAS PARTY 
"deUrtoudv BddHtve' D.Tel 
Mao-Thure BOO. Fri. Sol 5 ft ft30 


ST JttAJniHSJnT 1-830 1443 ino 
bkg leal 0171 497 9977 (bkg 
teMGrpa 0171 312 19941 m Hg lee) 
Eves S.Tuns 2 4S.SU 6 ft ft 

44R| YEAN OF 
AOATHA CHRtSTWS 

THE MOUSETRAP 


STRAND THEATRE Box Off ft CC 
(No Me) 0171-990 8800 CC (Btg 
lOO) 0171 344 4444/420 0000. 
Groups 0171 413 3321/0171400 
6121 

★ BUDDY ★ 

. ★ BUDDY ★ 

"WONDERFUL STUFF" 

Sun 7o/ 

★ BUDDY* 

Tue-Ttnira 8 00. Fri 5J0 ft 830 
Bats 580 ft m Seme 400 
ALL SEATS IIS PIKE 
FRI 530 PERF 
7Ur HEAVENLY YEAR 


TRICYCLE 0171 328 1000 
Wared E xperience present 
DESIRE SfcllSSH TW ELMS 
by Eugene 0 NelFL BIDS SAT 
Mon-Set 8 Sal mi 4 


VAUDEVILLE 0171 835 9987 cc 
420 0000344 4444 (no bfcg teal 
For a anarUng, affectionate 
and M arfoea mating In the 


Ihestre, 90 and eee 
The MC pmAiotiBn of 

THE SHAKESPEARE 
REVUE" 

"Thta lenMy'eSSSwe ebew’ 
Daly TatograpO 
Mon-Frt ft 00pm Sal ftStpm 
Mux Wad 2.30pm SM 530pm 


mCTOHIA PALACE BO ft CC 
tee) 01TI 834 1317 ec /Hm 
0171 344 4444T312 TOBB/4S7 9977 


£5 


Group* 0171 312 1997 (No loeyxw 
6123 (Bfcg tael 

BRIAN CONLEY 

‘B tana tire performance of tin 
-WE on Sunday 


‘J0LS0N* 

'A r emru B ng SmvTeL 

■J0LS0N* 


*J0LS0N* 

Evgs Mon-Sal 730. Mata Wad ft 
Sat 3.00 

How boohing to 18 Sept BE 


tiw dey of pert 


WHITEHALL 389 1735/344 
4444M20 0000 

"BEST NEW MUSICAL 

M TOWH-JtfMLLIANT" MoS 

ROY ORBiSON STORY 

OUBSFMTARRIHa P_L PROSY 
_ 1* «UCE FRI SJ0 PERF 
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Army’s High 
Court battle 
over human 

rights 


Edward PiUtington 


T HE Ministry of De- 
fentv will be ashed i n 
the High Court today 
c d ? ft,nd army procc- 
tU?tahlin S soJdiers 
suspected of a military of- 

a're { ?An^ h,Ch !n , w ^' ers claim 
arecontran,- to the principles 

of habeas corpus and human 
rights. 

The annv h:iv been accused 
or running a system of deten- 
tion in breach of the Euro- 
gean Convention 0:1 Human 
eights. Under clauses 5 <y) 
and <4.* anyone held und Q r ar- 
rest must he hrought 
'promptly before u judge” 
and be alkw.-d to appeal 
against the lawfiilswas of his 
detention. 

Under uormnl military 
practice, however, soldiers 
can bp pia&;ii in “close ar- 
rest’ and detained indefi- 
nitely, subject only to ap- 
proyai by senior officers 
within the army's chain of 
command. 

In 19S4 the Eumnean Court 
of Human Kivfots in Stras- 
bourg ruled in a case brought 
from the Netherlands that 
such a system violated the 
convention because senior of- 
ficers were insufficiently, in- 
dependent to ensure fair 
treatment. 

Today's case will focus, on a 
drummer in the First Battal- 
ion Grenadier Guards. 
Stephen Jordan aged 23. He 
is awaiting court martial on 
charges that lie stole £1,500 
from the army by making 
fraudulent expenses claims. 

He was arrested in April 
and held for six months under 
close arrest at Wellington 
Barracks, central London, be- 
fore being transferred to the 
Military Correctional Train- 
ing Centre in Colchester, 
Essex. His solicitors argue 
that he has never been told 
formally by the military au- 
thorities why he is under de- 
tention nor given the opportu- 
nity to plead for release. 

The High Court will also be 
told that the conditions in 
which he has been detained 
were unsuitable, since he is 
epileptic! The barracks* 


guardroom was designed for 
short-term detention, and he 
is alleged to have fits almost 
dads'. 

Mr Jordan's battalion has 
admitted he was unlawfully 
detained for almost three 
weeks, having been held with- 
out any charge being brought. 
It has also admitted that the 
prisoner was left without 
medication for his condition 
for six days as the military 
pharmacist had run out of the 
prescribed drug. 

But the battalion insists 
that the soldier’s health was 
monitored and he was consid- 
ered to have been in no dan- 
ger. Reports on his detention 
were made to his command- 
ing officers every eight days, 
as prescribed ui the rules. 

Mr -Iordan’s solicitor, John 
Mackenzie, who is pursuing 
several military cases in the 
European courts, said the sys- 
tem of close arrest was an 
"extraordinary and flagrant 
breach of human rights. Sol- 
diers have none of the rights 
civilians enjoy, and effec- 
tively have no means of de- 
fending themselves." 

The hearing comes as the 
MoD is already under consid- 
erable pressure over its prac- 
tice of military discipline. 
About 20 coses are pending to 
the European Court of 
Human Rights relating to all 
three services over the con- 
duct of courts martial, and 
next year the military Justice 
system will also be up for five- 
yearly review. . 

Last week the armed forces 
minister, Nicholas Soames, 
announced proposals to 
reform the courts martial sys- 
tem designed to “administer 
discipline firmly but fairly”. 

L Under the proposals, respon- 
sibility for prosecution will 
remain internal to the ser- 
vices but with greater inde- 
pendence from the chain of 
command. 

Access to the Courts-Mar- 
tial Appeal Court, which Is 
composed of senior civilian 
judges, will also be extended. 
However, the proposals do 
not touch on the close arrest 
system and the allegations of 
human rights breaches raised ' 
by today’s, hearing. - 



The Sir Alec Clegg library at Bretton Hall college, Wakefield. West Yorkshire, seen from the inside (above) and out 

Northern schools ‘legend’ commemorated in stone 


PHOTOGRAPHS CHRIS THOMOND 


T HE man who put Don- 
caster’s schools on a par 
with Eton in terms of Ox- 
bridge entrants in the 1960s 
has been commemorated al- 
most 10 years after his 
death by a monument on 1 
his old West Riding patch. 
writes Martin Wuinwright. 

The name of Sir Alec 
Clegg, an almost legendary 
figure in education circles, 
especially in the North, has 
been chosen for a new 
£750,000 library, built in an 
era when library closures 
more often make the news. 
Three-foot high letters in 


stone spelling out the name 
of the author and long-serv- 
ing West Riding chief edu- 
cation officer were un- 
veiled by Lord 
Attenborough, his nephew, 
at Bretton Hall college near 
Wakefield, now an out- 
station of Leeds University. 

He recalled his uncle's 1 
contribution to schools — 
and the encouragement he 
offered to his own career — 
at the opening of the li- 
brary. which couples book- 
shelves and a performing 
arts resource centre with 
Internet and e-mail facili- 


ties. The opening, at the 
weekend, was attended by 
many graduates from Bret- 
ton, which Sir Alec founded 
in 1949 as a training college 
for teachers of art. music 
and drama — one of several 
specialist colleges he set up. 

Colin Welland, an Oscar 
vv inner like actor and film 
director Lord Attenbor- 
ough. was there along with 
the playwright John 
Godber and John Gayle of 
the Royal Ballet, who won a 
dance scholarship from a 
programme founded by Sir 
Alec. 



Check on 
hospital 
trust’s 
incinerator 
which may 
have sent 
£3.5m up 
in smoke 


David Brfndle, Social 
Services Correspondent 

A HOSPITAL trust may 
have acted illegally when 
it entered a joint business 
venture which collapsed with 
losses of at least £3.5 million, 
a spending watchdog has 
confirmed. 

The Royal National ortho- 
paedic hospital In Stanmore, 
Middlesex, is being investi- 
gated by auditors because of 
tiie "serious nature" of the 
collapse, according to Bob Le 


Marecbal, deputy comptroller 
and auditor-general. 

The hospital was one of the 
first NHS trusts set up in 
1991. Together with an out- 
side company. Motherwell 
Bridge Envirotech, it built an 
incinerator designed to burn 
clinical waste from hospitals ! 
throughout the South-east 

Instead of making a profit 
the incinerator ran at a heavy 
loss and was shut down in 
April after it’ emerged it 
would need changes costing 
£1.5 million to meet new envi- 
ronmental regulations. 


When news of the venture's 
failure broke in October, the 
trust insisted its actions had 
been lawful, if ill-advised. 

However, Mr Le Marechal 
has now said that the joint 
venture "may have been ultra 
vires" - that is. beyond the 
limit of the trust's powers. 

In a letter to Alan Milburn, 
a Labour shadow health min- 
ister. he says that Coopers & 
Lybrand, the trust’s auditors, 
are investigating the issue. 

Mr Le Marechal 's letter, on i 
behalf of the National Audit , 
Office, reveals several of the I 


trust's board members stood 
down “as a result of internal 
investigations by an indepen- 
dent board committee and ac- 
countants Touche Ross". 

The trust has set aside 
£600.000 for litigation in con- 
nection with the affair. It is 
thought to be facing legal 
action by Motherwell Bridge 
and to be itself considering 
actions for negligence. 

Mr Milburn said; "This 
sorry episode reveals the dan- 
ger to the NHS of ill-consid- 
ered joint ventures with the 
private sector.” 


BRITAIN 5 

Fog hits 
travel 
byroad 
and air 


John MutHn 

T raffic chaos gripped 
southern Britain last 
night as freezing fog led 
to the cancellation of scores of 
flights from Gattrick and 

Heathrow. 

British Airways cancelled 
49 short-haul flights because 
of delays. Aircraft were di- 
verted to Stansted, Manches- 
ter and Birmingham. 

British Midland lost 29 
European flights by mid-eve- 
ning as take-off times slipped 
by up to 10 hours. 

There was a 100-car pile-up 
on the Ml as drivers beading, 
south in Hertfordshire in 
bright sunshine suddenly met 
the fog. 

There were 20 minor inju- 
ries. and emergency services 
were amazed the toll was so 
low. 

One driver, who only just 
managed to stop short of the 
Land Rover in front of him, 
said: “If you didn't have at 
least 100 metres between you 
and the car in front you 
couldn't avoid it. 

“Some vehicles were bomb- 
I ing along, ignoring the 
conditions. 

“One minute you were in 
sunshine, the next in fog." 

There were scores of minor 
crashes throughout the 
South-east, as visibility 
dropped to five yards in some 
areas. 

Fog even seeped into tun- 
nels. with the AA and RAC 
reporting fog in the Holmes- 
dale Tunnel on the M25 and in 
the Limehouse link in east 
London. 

Sergeant David Minney. of 
Bedfordshire Police Traffic 
department. criticised 
drivers’ speed, and their fail- 
ure to switch on fog warning 
lights. 

Overnight temperatures to 
southern England were ex- 
pected to fall to minus seven 
degrees centigrade. 

The London Weather Cen- 
tre said; "If you don’t have to 
drive this morning, don't" 

• Margaret Pelmore, aged 68. 
was killed by her own car as 
she tried to stop it sliding 
down an icy hill. She tried to 
stop it hitting other vehicles 
after parking outside her 
daughter's house at Windmill 
Street. Brill, Buckingham- 
shire. 
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Rows about funding of Nato mission and Bosnian reconstruction plan cast shadow over peace deal 

France dilutes tough talk 


Ian Black in London and 
Paul Webstar in Paris 


F RANCE yesterday 
rejected pleas by 
relatives of two 
missing airmen to 
suspend signing cer- 
emonies for the Bosnia peace 
agreement in Paris on Thurs- 
day unless the Bosnian Serbs 
responded to an ultimatum 
demanding firm news of the 
men’s fate by last night 
With the deadline close to 
expiry. Paris appeared to di- 
lute the strong stand it had 
taken 48 hours earlier. It had 
threatened "multiple”, al- 
though unspecified, conse- 
quences unless the pilots' cap- 
tors and their political leaders 
produced solid information on 
Captain Frederic Chiffot and 
Lieutenant Jose Souvignet. 
shot down over Bosnian Serb 
territory in August. 


The foreign ministers of 
ooth Germany and Russia 
yesterday reinforced the 
French demand that the men 
be found and released. But In 
Paris, officials ruled out a de- 
lay in the signing, and any 
idea of a reprisal bombing 
raid. 

French secret servicemen 
who have investigated the 
disappearance of die two pi- 
lots say they are in the bands 
of officers who work closely 
with the Bosnian Serb mili- 
tary leader. Ratko Mladic. 
The French agents believe 
they will be used as hostages 
in exchange for the dropping 
of international charges of 
crimes against humanity for 
ethnic cleansing. 

Highlighting the fact that 
the Bosnian peace process is 
rolling ahead regardless, the 
first group of United States 
marines to be sent to Sarajevo 
landed yesterday. 


The two dozen men will be 
part of the security detail for 
Nato headquarters command- 
ing the €0.000 troops, includ- 
ing 20.000 US soldiers, enforc- 
ing the peace agreement 

However, funding far the 
Nato force is rtill uncertain 
and a struggle is also likely 
over the raising of the billions 
of dollars needed to rebuild 
Bosnia after the London 
peace implementation confer- 
ence sketched out the scale of 
the reconstruction task. 

Forty countries and a dozen 
international organisations 
promised "a substantial 
contribution on the basis of 
appropriate burden-sharing" 
— bnt there are already indi- 
cations of disagreement over 
meeting even initial goals, 
with key donors such as the 
United States and Germany 
showing signs of balking. 

According to the World 
Bank, which Is due to co- 


ordinate the donor effort. 
$A9 billion (£3 billion) will be 
required over three years to 
repair war damage and revive 
Bosnia's shattered economy. 

Beyond the vague language 
of the conference's final com- 
munique on Saturday, some 
promises of immediate help 
have already been given: 
Japan announced a $20 mil- 
lion contribution and Britain 
has committed $1.5 million 
for urgent repair projects. 

Just before Christmas, a 
three- month emergency pro- 
gramme will be costed and 
funded at a meeting In Brus- 
sels between the World Bank 
and the European Commis- 
sion, hut a broader pledging 
conference will not be held 
until February or March. 

Most significantly, the US 
has already made it dear it is 
not happy with the idea that 
it should pay one third of the 
total cost, with the remainder 


shared equally between the 
European Union and Japan. 

No formal announcement 
has been made, but Washing- 
ton has suggested it would 
contribute about $600 million 
— less than one eighth of the 
World Bank estimate. 

US officials have stressed 
that they are having enough 
trouble selling their 20.000- 
strong troop contribution to 
the Nato force to a reluctant 
Congress without also having 
to take up the lion’s share of 
reconstruction costs. 

Madeleine Albright, the US 
ambassador to the United 
Nations, gave an early hint of 
the problems ahead when she 
warned that Bosnians who 
break the peace or elude war- 
crimes trib unals will forfeit 
aid. "Reconstruction funds 
are not a right" she said. 

Signs that governments 
might not put their money 
where their rhetoric is 


brought a veiled warning from 
the World Bank’s high-profile 
president, James WoHensohn. 

“If the World Bank Is to be 
effective, we cannot be the 
sole financier.’’ Mr Wolfen- 
sohn said on Saturday. 
"We’re prepared to co- 
ordinate and put in the lead 
financing. We’ll do this as 
long as others come along.” 

Diplomats say Germany is 
also anxious not to end up 
paying a disproportionate 
share of the reconstruction 
bUL Britain has said it might 
pay about $60 million. 

The World Bank reconstruc- 
tion estimate of $4.3 billion in- 
cludes $890 million for energy, 
$600 million for housing and a 
staggering *200 million for 
clearing mines. 

Additional funds will also 
have to be found for the repa- 
triation. and resettlement of 
some of the 2.7 million people 
displaced by the war. 


Le Pen’s party moves to stifle dissent • Government suffers byelection reverses 


National Front 
port weighs up 
French turmoil 


An immigrants’ area 
justifies its choice 
of a far right mayor. 

Alex Duval Smith 

reports from Toulon 

.RINKERS in the Ci- 
Ivette du Port cafe have 
worked out a smug 
analysis of the french crisis: 
the government is out of 
touch, the Socialists are tal- 
entless. and the beneficiary 
will be — the National front 
They know this because in 
June's municipal elections, 
when the rest of France 
quaintly chose between left 
and right, Toulon elected a 
National front mayor. 

Six months into Jean-Marie 
Le Chevallier's six-year term, 
skinhead politics rule. At the 
Civette du Port — where pros- 
titutes rest between tricks 
and white men "say out loud 
what others think” — every- 
one is rather pleased. 

"France needs a good dose 
of the National Front” says a 
dock worker in his forties. He 
and his mates would like the 
racist party's leader. Jean- 


The annual book 
fair was told last 
month to invite 10 
far right authors 
or lose its subsidy 


Marie Le Pen, to be president 
for a year. "Any longer might 
be a bit much. But he would 
clear the decks." 

Mr Le Chevallier has not 
waited long to clear out poten- 
tial dissent When a youth Li- 
aison worker refused to be an 
intermediary for the city hall, 
the mayor reassigned him to 
dustbin duties at the library. 

The organiser of the annual 
book fair was told last month 
to invite 10 far-right authors 

— including a revisionist his- 
torian — or face losing his 
2 million franc (£270,000) 
subsidy. 

Local groups and charities 

— ranging from the French 
equivalent of St John Ambu- 
lance to a baroque music en- 
semble — have lost their 
grants. The local authority 
says they are hotbeds of polit- 
ical opposition. 

Marc Armente, a banker 
aged 45, has set up a "rescue 
operation" for groups de- 
prived of funding in the may- 
or's November budget Law- 
yers help them argue their 
case and, if necessary, find 
funding elsewhere. 

Aides-Provence, the local 
branch of France's leading 
Aids charity, lost its 
10,000 franc (£1.400) grant Isa- 
belle MartLnero. its deputy 
chairwoman, said: “hi the 
past Aides has stated that it 
has two enemies — Aids and 
Jean-Marie Le Pen — which 
is why we lost the money 
from Toulon." Mr Le Pen 
wants isolation units, for 
people who are HIV-positive. 
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Provence and tlie Riviera 
have among the highest rates 
of HIV’ infection in. France. In 
Toulon, heroin addicts are as 
ubiquitous as the prostitutes 
who live off the sailors. 

Toulon, which has a popu- 
lation of 170.000. is France's 
second naval war port. A 
melting pot of old and new im- 
migration, there are nearly as 
many race attacks here as in 
Greater Paris. 

With 20 per cent unemploy- 
ment, bitterness and resent- 
ment stalk the seedy streets of 
its port district — abandoned 
to nearly 40 years of corrupt 
local politicians with mafia 
links. 

Into this setting, in time for 
the local elections, came 
clean-cut Jean-Marie and 
Cendrine Le Chevallier — 
proteges of Mr Le Pen be- 
cause her father has pumped 
millions into the National 
Front. 

Mr Le Chevallier refused to 
speak to the Guardian but, at 
the party’s headquarters in 
the city, his assistant Jean- 
Pierre Liparoti did. 

"National preference," he 
said, “is logical. It means 
French people will be housed 
ahead of illegal immigrants. 
An il l e gal immigrant is some- 
one whose papers are not in 
order." 

A measure of Toulon's dis- 
enchantment with main- 
stream politics is that Mr Le 
Chevallier’s “enemies" — 28 
associations which have 
sprung up since his election 

— are fervently non-party- 
political. 

Only 37 per cent of Toulon- 
nais voted for -Mr Le Cheval- 
lier but it was enough for a 
majority. 

The picture was the same in 
Orange and Marignane — 
smaller conurbations near 
Marseille — which now have 
National Front mayors. 

Tomorrow the funding of 
Mr Le Chevallier’s election 
campaign will come under 
scrutiny by a court in Nice, 
and he could be disqualified. 
But local observers believe 
that, even if he is, the 
National Front will be re- 
elected. 

City hall privileges, such as 
a fleet of cars, have been cut 
to the bone. The former may- 
or's entertainment budget — 

70 million francs (£10 million) 

— has been diverted to qua- 
druple the local police force. 
Mr Le Chevallier’s populist 
policies are a comfort to those 
who object to paying some of 
the highest local taxes in 
France. 
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United front. . . Jean-Marie le Chevallier (left) and Jean-Marie Le Pen at a Joan of Arc rally earlier this year. The naval 
war port of Toulon has almost as many racial attacks each year as greater Paris photograph, macon-ougny/katz 


Juppe agrees to negotiate 
with trade union leaders 


Paul Webster in'Parrs 


T HE French prime min- 
ister. Alain Juppe, of- 
fered last night to ne- 
gotiate with trade unions to 
end the public sector 
strikes, bat be said he 
would stand firm on his 
reforms to the welfare 
system. 

Speaking on television, 
he said he was willing to 
meet as soon as today. As 
part of a series of conces- 
sions, he postponed a plan 
to cut the national rail net- 
work and promised not to 
force through changes to 
public sector pensions and 
other rights. 

Bat he will have to negoti- 
ate under pressure after an- 
other day of big demonstra- 
tions in the provinces and 
serious reverses in by-elec- 
tions yesterday. Govern- 
ment parties lost three seats 
to leftwingers in the Hautes 
Pyrenees. Normandy and 
the Paris region. 


The government's hopes 
that a popular backlash 
would strengthen Its hand 
In a showdown with trade 
onions were disappointed 
yesterday when only 1,500 
commuters joined an anti- 
strike demonstration in 
Paris. 

The national rail stop- 
page is into its third week 
and the Paris Metro and 
bns system is still 
paralysed. 

Bat a poor turnout in the 
counter demonstration sup- 
ported opinion poll find- 
ings that most of the elec- 
torate sympathises with 
protesters. 

Another big national pub- 
lic sector strike is dne 
tomorrow, with no solution 
in sight over opposition to 
the planned social security 
cuts, part of government 
plans to introduce budget 
austerity to prepare the 
economy for a single Euro- 
pean currency. Support has 
been particularly strong in 
the provinces where teach- 


ers held marches yester- 
day. 

The government wants to 
introduce its social welfare 
changes by decree, but at- 
tempts to gain parliamen- 
tary approval to avoid laws 
being passed by the 
national assembly have run 
into trouble. The leftwing 
opposition has tabled 5,000 
amendments while specula- 
tion gathers that Mr Juppe 
will have to resign before 
there is an end to industrial 
unrest. 

His authoritarian atti- 
tude is being unfavourably 
compared with the open- 
ness of Jacques Barrot, the 
social affairs minister. He 
has talked to the strike 
leaders and said that every- 
one was convinced dialogue 
had to be renewed. 

But the failure by Jean 
Matteoll, a government me- 
diator. to make any pro- 
gress on ending the rail 
strike means France will be 
without trains again this 
week. 


News in brief 

UN holds talks 
on Iraqi oil 

The United Nations secretary- 
general. Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali. held talks last night 
with Iraq's deputy prime min- 
ister, Tariq Aziz, in Geneva 
about the UN's long-standing 
offer to allow Baghdad to sell 
oil to buy humanitarian sup- 
plies despite the sanctions im- 
posed on it in 1990. 

Iraq has refused to accept 
partial oil sales, saying UN 
conditions would violate its 
sovereignty. — Reuter. 

Nuclear ‘sabotage’ 

France’s state electricity com- 
pany EDF said yesterday 
someone bad tried to sabotage 
a nuclear power station at 
Blaye, near Bordeaux, during 
a strike over European Union 
plans to open the power sector 
to competition. — Reuter. 

Newspaper shut 

Algerian authorities yesterday 
ordered the french-language 
daily newspaper Liberte to 
shut for two weeks and ar- 
rested its editor and director- 
general for publishing "ten- 
dentious" information, the 
newspaper said. — Reuter. 


Chjlling pall of 
fear hangs over 
ruins of Grozny 


David Hearst 

reports on the mess 
left behind after 
Russians stormed 
the Chechen 
capital a year ago 

I T WAS quiet In the dank, 
airless bomb shelter, where 
Tamara Husseina, her hus- 
band and four children have 
tywi living for a year. She 
pointed to a bed in the comer. 

"There were 250 families in 
this shelter. That was our 
place over there. We took it In 
turns to sit on the bed. The 
bombing was so intensive, the 
ceiling shook when the shells 
exploded above. Nine of us 
were killed. We stayed in here 
for two months. There are 12 
of us who live here now." 

Up above, it was quieter 
still in the Chechen capital 
Snow was failing over Tolstoy 
Paris. The trees were stumps 
and the once prim grass was 
pitted with deep craters. Mrs 
Husseina led us pa st her 
camp-fire, where two emaci- 
ated puppies were shivering 
beside pots of boiling water. 
We stepped at a tree, on 
which a simple cardboard 
sign, wrapped in plastic, was 
pinned. It read: "Shubin, 
Maria, buried December 30.” 
Maria bad left the shelter 
for water and had been hit by 
a sniper. “We buried her 
here." said Mrs Husseina 
pointing to the shallow grave 
jn the frozen ground. Her for- 
mer home In a block of flats is 
now an empty site boarded off 
by a high metal fence. That is 
all die Russians have done in 
one year. 

"In May Viktor Cherno- 
myrdin [tire Russian prime 
minister] said that every dis- 
placed person would get 
60 million roubles. By now 
this must be worth 100 mil- 
lion roubles. No one has given 
us one kopeck. We thank the 
British. Belgium and Cana- 
dian doctors who came here 
and looked after us, and the 
Red Cross who gave us blan- 
kets. But flie Russians have 
done nothing for us," Mrs 
Husseina said. 

There was devastation all 
around. The once solid Stalin- 
ist empire buildings of Len- 
inski District stood like 


gnawed husks, pocked by 
shrapnel and bullet ma rks. 

"Grozny was not stormed. 
Grozny was systemicaUy 

iron apart for a monthand- 
a-halfr said Fr Anatoli, a 
Russian Orthodox priest- He 
did not abandon his rained 
church, next to a dilapidated 
outhouse where he holds his 
services. 

The Russian community 
meet in his church every 
week. “At tee last meeting 
there were 40. The number 
gets smaller all the tune. We 
asked them who wants to 
leave. Everyone put up their 
All tee people of work- 
ing age, between 16 and 50, 
have left You only get the old, 
the side and children. It's not 
a question erf- who wants to 
leave. The main question is 
where they will go. We are all 
hostages erf this devastation 
— Chechens and Russians." 

It has been a year since 
General Pavel Grachev, the 
Russian defence minister, 
boasted that it would take one 
of his para troop regiments 
two hours to take Grozny, and . 
the onslaught on Chechen ia 


The question is, 
where can we go? 
We are ail 
hostages of this 
devastation’ 


began. Now. Russian soldiers 
cower in their frozen fax- 
holes, under bridges. In fields. 
After one assassination at- 
tempt, Doku Zavgayev. the tit- 
ular bead of state, is repor- 
tedly kept at the airport 
surrounded by a huge Rus- 
sian military base. 

The young, frozen faces of 
Russian conscript soldiers 
looked even less happy than 
those of the Chechens. "This 
is a stupid war. It is a second 
Af ghanis tan. We can't win it 
We can't even walk a few 
metres without worrying 
about whether or not some- 
one is going to try and take a 
shot at us.” said one. 

It was 5pm and everyone 
was scurrying to get home or 
under cover. There was a 
whoosh of a rocket No one 
knew who fired it but as long 
as It didn’t hit yoa. tt did not 
pay to find out 


Doctors see no 
political cures 


James Meek In Serpukhov 


I N ONE way, Boris Zagran- 
tchny has a vested interest 
in supporting the present 
Russian government. He 
cures people of alcoholism by 
various means, including 
hypnotism. The government's 
relaxed approach to vodka 
duty and licensing hours 
(there aren't any) sends nu- 
merous clients weaving and 
shaking to bis door. 

“The whole world drinks," 
he observed. “But no one 
drinks like we do." 

Mr Zagranichny. aged 38. 
has been a doctor at the gen- 
eral hospital in this old indus- 
trial town south of Moscow 
for 15 years. He still puts In 55 
hours a week in the state sec- 
tor, for which he gets laid 
about £125 a month. For five 
hours a week at a private 
clinic, be gets £250. 

Hie hospital doesn't mind 
his moonlighting: the extra 
money he earns means he 
will not move to Moscow in 
search of a better salary, as 
have 200 of Serpukhov's doc- 
tors this year. 

But, like millions of other 
Russians still proud to call 
themselves members of the 
intelligentsia" — doctors, 
teachers, journalists, artists, 
scientists — he is politically 
paralysed- 

industrial workers and pen- 
sioners are sure they were 
better off in Soviet times; 
businessmen are sure they 
are better off now, but the in- 
telligentsia could justifiably 
consider they'd been sold out 
by both systems. 

Like many of Serpukhov’s 
medics, Mr Zagranichny 
hasn't decided whom to vote 
for. "I can’t cope with this 
huge quantity of blocs and 
parties — 43 of them. I don’t 
know what their programmes 
are or how far their leaders 
can be trusted. The television 
adverts are ridiculous: they 
get five minutes to declare 
something but they never get 
to tee end of what they want 
to say." 

Serpukhov, less than two 
hours by slow local train from 
Moscow, is reminiscent of 
Friedrich Engels's Manches- 
ter. Its people are in thrall to 
the supply-and-demand cycle 
of its pre-revolutionary red 
brick textile mills, they sur- 
vive on bread, potatoes and 
spirits, and tuberculosis and 
syphilis are rife. 

“There are people, home- 
less people, who have neither 
housing nor work. They often 
come to us drunk, cold or 


hungry. These are diseases of 
neglect” said Yelena Koro- 
lenko. acting head of Serpuk- 
hov's 1,000-bed general hospi- 
tal It has a 50-bed TB unit. 

The hospital, which serves 
300,000 people, asked the 
health ministry for £4.1 mil- 
lion this year. It got £1.6 mil- 
lion and an IOU for about the 
same amount So far, the 
power, heating and lighting 
companies have been under- 
standing about the £370.000 
the hospital owes teem. 

fbr the first time this year 
the hospital began to receive 
a trickle of cash from the new 
compulsory employers' 
health insurance scheme. 

Dr Korolenko, too. had not 
decided whom to vote for. As 
a member of the administra- 
tive class, she inclined 
towards the existing authori- 
ties. but it stuck in her craw 
to vote for those who had 
given such a low priority to 
medicine. 

Alla Balaikina. head of the 
paediatrics department, 
voiced the medics' anger at a 
legislature dominated by men 
talking about factories and 
soldiers. She planned to vote 
for the Women of Russia 
movement "Women are more 
sensitive and understanding 
of the ways to solve social 
problems. If a society does not 
protect its children and its el- 
derly, it is a society of the 
lowest possible IeveL” 

Arkady Semyonov, head erf 
the hospital's gastro-enteric 
department, has 19 years ex- 
perience and earns about £60 
a month. He's not sure exact- 
ly — he doesn't bother to 
count it any more. 

He is another floating voter. 
“I don’t believe any change of 
power will change anything. 
But I will definitely vote. 
There are extreme right and 
leftwing forces and I will vote 
so that these fascists won't get 
in." 

Alexander Adamyov, the 
hospital’s chief neuropatholo- 
gist, said: "Most people in our 
team are going to vote for the 
communists. It wasn't much 
of a life, but there was secu- 
rity. People lived peacefully 
and they weren’t afraid of 
anything. They believed in 
tomorrow. 

“I used to think if we built 
the kind of system they had In 
the West, things would be bet- 
ter. Mind you, I’ve never been 
to the West" 

• Election re-runs were held 
in Bielarus and Ukraine yes- 
terday for seats empty since 
earlier general elections. Low 
turnout made it likely many 
seats would remain unfilled. 
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News in brief 


Granny get jour gun . . . A Palestinian woman joins the celebratatjons in the West Bank town of Tulkarm yesterday after the evacuation of Israeli forces photograph: davidsiivbumn 


Peres to hold talks with 
Clinton on defence pact 


Martin Walker 
in Washington and 
Derek Brown in Jerusalem 


T HE prospect of the 
first formal defence 
treaty between the 
United States and Is- 
rael is expected to be raised 
today in talks at the White 
House between President 
Clinton and Shimon Peres, 
the Israeli prime minister. 

The treaty mould guarantee 
Israeli security in the eveht of 
a peace agreement with Syria 
involving withdrawal from 
the Golan Heights. 

Mr Peres is making his first 
US visit since becoming 
prime minister after the as- 
sassination of Yitzhak Rabin 
last month. 

White House officials are 
eager for a Syrian-Israeli 
settlement before next year’s 
presidential election to cap 
Mr Clinton’s success in fos- 
tering peace agreements be- 
tween Israel and Jordan and 
the Palestinians. They con- 
firmed yesterday that there 
had been discussions on “for- 
mal security arrangements". 

An agreement which effec- 
tively makes the US a secu- 
rity guarantor could help Mr 
Peres sell any Syrian deal to 
the Knesset (parliament) and 
the public. 

Mr Peres tried to cool spec- 
ulation in Israel about such a 
treaty. “I don’t think I shall 
tackle it on this visit” he told 
reporters on the fl i g h t to the 


US. But be added that to get 
Israel's talks with Syria mov- 
ing again, he would “not ex- 
clude any method”. 

He suggested that on his 
return he would explain to 
the Knesset the price Israel 
was ready to pay for peace 
with Syria. 

“I am not coming with con- 
ditions, I am coming with 
ideas," Mr Peres said after ar- 
riving at his first stop, New 
York, yesterday. “My major 
purpose is to- discuss the next 
step in die peace process, toe 


ton. Mr Peres attended a rally 
of American Jews at Madison 
Square Gardens in New York, 
a memorial gathering for 
Rabin. It was also the oppor- 
tunity for Mr Peres to heal 
the sharp divisions among 
American Jews over the Is- 
raeli government's policy of 
trading land for peace. 

Along with Rabin’s widow, 
Leah, the chief rabbi uf Israel, 
Yisrael Lau, and the vice- 
president AJ Gore, Mr Peres 
pledged to- ‘continue the hon- 
ourable Search for peace” and 


Israel must realise that peace could not 
move forward if it did not announce its 
lull withdrawal from the Golan Heights’ 


possibility of overcoming dis- 
agreements between Syria 
and ourselves.” he said. 

The last round of Syrian-Is- 
raeli talks foundered over Is- 
rael's insistence on maintain- 
ing a military monitoring 
base on the Golan Heights. US 
officials have been exploring 
the possibility of replacing 
this with aerial surveillance, 
by unmanned drone planes 
and satellite. • 

“It is time fbr Israel to real- 
ise that peace could not move 
forward if it did not announce 
its readiness to withdraw 
tolly from every inch of the 
Golan Heights," Syria said 
yesterday. 

Before going on to Washing- 


called on American Jews to 
support him. 

Some militant Jewish 
organisations boycotted the 
rally, angered that Benjamin 
Netanyahu, the Likud opposi- 
tion leader, had not been 
invited. 

After today's talks in the 
White House, Mr Peres will 
address a joint session of Con- 
gress tomorrow. He will cite 
this weekend’s arrival of Pal- 
estinian police in the West 
Bank town of Tulkarm as evi- 
dence of Israel’s fulfilment of 
the peace agreement with toe 
Palestinians that was sealed 
on the White House lawn in 
1993. 

He arrived in toe US fresh 


from visits to Egypt and Jor- 
dan, where he smoothed over 
Egypt's concern at reports of 
prisoners being massacred in 
earlier wars by agreeing to an 
inquiry by Shlomo I-ah.i t the 
former mayor of Tel Aviv. 

Mr Peres has also agreed to 
increase the number of Israeli 
work permits for Palestinians 
in the Gaza Strip. 

As the handover of terri- 
tory to Yasser Arafat's Pales- 
tinian Authority gathers 
pace, Israel will pull out of 
two more ‘ towns — Nablus 
and Qalqilya — this week. 

Bethlehem is to be evacu- 
ated seven days before Christ- 
mas. and the current phase of 
withdrawals will be com- 
pleted in Ramallah and in the 
district of Hebron before the 
end of the year. 

Under toe accord on eartend- 
ing self-rule in toe West Bank. 
Israel and the Palestinian Au- 
thority will share control of a 
complex patchwork of terri- 
tory. The Palestinians will 
have complete authority in 
the main Arab-populated 
towns (except Hebron, where 
Israel will keep a presence). 
Israel will keep control of 
most of the land. 

• An Israeli tank wounded 
three United Nations peace- 
keepers from Norway when it 
fired on a toot patrol In south- 
ern Lebanon yesterday, a UN 
official said. The three Nor- 
wegians were wounded by 
small metal darts which the 
“flecbette-type" shell scatters 
on impact. 


Jordanian king reverts to his old 
ways with arrest of leading critic 


DavM Hirst in Beirut 


T 


HE Jordanian authori- 
ties have arrested the 
country’s leading Islamist 
critic of the Jord anian - 
Israeli peace treaty on 
charges of lese majeste and 
sedition. 

The opposition — secular 
as well as Islamist — called 
Saturday's arrest a new 
landmark in dismantling 
democracy. 

The arrest of Leith Shn- 
beilat, the popular head of 
the influential Engineers’ 
Union and a leader of the 
powerful Muslim Brothers 
opposition movement, coin- 
cided with the expulsion of 
an Iranian diplomat. Said 
Al-Batlni. He was said to be 
inciting Jordanians to mur- 
der Israeli tourists. 

The coincidence height- 
ens expectations that King 
Hussein will intensify his 
campaign against domestic 
critics of bis pro-American, 
pro-Israeli policies and 
against regional powers — 
such as Iran — held to be 
encouraging dissent. 

As an Islamist, Mr Shu- 
beilat used to visit Iran; 
three years ago he was sen- 
tenced to death for his part 
in an alleged Iran-linked 
plot to overthrow the mon- 
archy, though the king par- 
doned him two days later. 

Last month, on seeing 
King Hussein at the funeral 
of the assassinated Israeli 
prime minister, Yitzhak 
Rabin, Mr Sbubeilat said 
the Jordanian people were 
outraged at the "depth of 
friendship" between their 
leader and Israel’s. 


Just before his arrest, Mr 
Shu beilat said the govern- 
ment faced a crisis as 
people went hungry. He 
predicted ’’something 
worse” than the 1989 food 
riots which led King Hus- 
sein to begin his acclaimed 
democratic experiment. 

“They want the people to 
celebrate,” he said, “be- 
cause we have joined the Is- 
raeli-American security 
axis so as to strike at Iraq 
and states which don’t 
want to foil under the rod 
of Israeli peace. They want 
unions hot they threaten 
anyone who joins the 
opposition.” 

Ten of Jordan’s 12 profes- 
sional unions, representing 
80,000 members, have 
called for Mr Shubeilat’s 
immediate release. 
Together with the Muslim 
Brothers, the unions have 
been the main hot bed of ag- 
itation against the normal- 
isation of relations with Is- 
rael. They see Mr 
Shu beilat* s arrest as a new 
step in the king’s strategy 
to get them out of politics. 

Nothing dramatised the 
conflict between the king’s 
espousal of peace with Is- 
rael and the attitude of 
society at large more than 
Rabin’s assassination, 
which some Jordanians 
openly celebrated. This at- 
titude seems to be pushing 
King Hussein back towards 
old repressive ways. 


Pakistan double 
murder inquiry 

PAKISTANI authorities ordered a judicial inquiry yesterday 
into the murders of the brother and nephew of an ethnic leader, 
while a protest strike paralysed Karachi and other southern 
towns. 

Police said gunmen shot dead eight people in attacks in 
Karachi and two in toe nearby town of Hyderabad. 

Yesterday was the first day of a three-day protest strike called 
by the ethnic Mohajir National Movement (MQM) after the 
killings of Nasir Hussain, aged 60, and Arif Hussain, aged 38. 
brother and nephew of the MQM*s London-based leader, Altaf 
Hussain. 

Their tortured and bullet-riddled bodies were found on Satur- 
day in Gadap, on the outskirts of Karachi Sindh province’s 
senior minister, Nisar Khuhro, told a news conference that a 
high court judge had been asked to “find the true culprits of toe 
double murder”. 

The MQM has accused the security agencies of kidnapping 
and killing the two men, a charge which is denied by the 
government — Reuter, Karachi. 

Ethiopia dissident faces trial 

ONE OF Ethiopia's leading civil rights activists, Mesfin Wolde- 
Mariam. is due to appear in court in Addis Ababa today in a case 
which raises new doubts about toe country’s democratic record 
since the overthrow of the repressive regime ofLieutenant- 
Colooel Mengistu Haile Mariam four years ago. 

Professor Mesfin, the chairman cfEthiopia’s Human Rights 
Council, was briefly detained, then released on bail, more than 
two years ago. accused of publishing false reports that troops had 
fired on unarmed student demonstrators, killing several 

Amnesty International called the charges he feces — which can 
carry a jail term of up tothree years — an effort “to use the press 
law to try to intimidate human rights activists”. — Jonathan 
Steele. 


Bomb alert to Westerners 

WESTERNERS in Saudi Arabia were on the alert yesterday 
following embassy warnings to expect more bombings, diplo- 
matic sources said. 

Four weeks after a car bomb in Riyadh killed five Americans 
and two Indiana and injured 60 people, the US state department 
urged the 35,000 Americans in the kingdom to be cautious. 

A message from the US embassy in the Saudi capital said it had 
“unconfirmed information that additional bombings may be 
planned against Western i nte rests in Saudi Arabia, including 
facilities and commercial centres occupied and/or frequented by 
Americans’*. 

A US embassy spokesman in Riyadh said the warning was 
issued after new information about the safety of Americans was 
passed to the embassy. 

After die Americans, the next largest group afWestemers is the 
British with nearly 29,000 nationals in the kin gdom. The British 
embassy said it had issued a sim ilar bulletin. 

The November 13 bomb — between 150 lb and 225 lb of high 
explosive according to the US Defence Department— struck a 
Saudi National Guard training centre in Riyadh run by die 
United States. — Reuter. Dubai. 


Blow to Polish president 

THE Polish presidentelect, Aloksander Kwasniewski, survived a 
move toovertum his victory over Lech Walesa at the weekend, 
but a court ruling that be misled voters about his education could 
damage his authority. 

The Supreme Court ruled that Mr Kwasniewski, a fo rmer 
communist turned social democrat, had broken electoral law by 
nlalmingfalcaaly Hm-trigbig oampaign that behold an pmnnmW^ 


However, it rejected an application, backed by nearly 600,000 
supporters of Mr Walesa, for Mr Kwasniewski's narrow Novem- 
ber 19 victory to be annulled. The court ruled it was impossible to 
determine how Mr Kwasniewski’s claims had affiscted people's 
preferences. 

Mr Kwasniewski won by three percentage points, ending five 
years in office for Mr Walesa. — Reuter, Warsaw. 


Mexico leads drugs haul 

MEXICO and all seven Central American countries have carried 
out what a US official called a “multinational counter-narcotics 
blitz", ^listing toe Mexican army, navy and police forces to seize 
more than five tons of cocaine, nearly 40 tons of marijuana, two 
aircraft, six ships and more than 650 suspected drug traffickers. 

For the first time, the counter-narcotics agents all used secure 
communications lines supplied by toe US. 

US officials said toe Drug Enforcement Administration played 
a key support role in the crackdown, dubbed Operation Unidos. 
Mexico's attorney-general’s office, which coordinated the effort, 
said a began an November 25 and ended Last Monday. US officials 
said it inc luded all l and, sea and air space from toe southern US 
border totoe southern tip of Panama. —Los Angeles Times, 
Mexico. 


Family squabble sends ripples across India 


Strife among Andhra Pradesh’s ruling kith 
and kin has national implications, reports 

Suzanne Goldenberg in Hyderabad 


I T’S BEEN a dirty family 
feud enacted in toll view of 
70 million filmgoers. but it 
appears people are commB 
around to the idea that father 
knows best. 

N T. Rama Rao, an ageing 
Indian film star known as 
NTR, is staging a comeback- 
fa is third in a 

career — after he was deposed 
as chief minister of 
era state of Andhra 
by a son and two 


Each morning. 

gather outside Ws relatively 
modest home to bewail the 


protesters 


selves to power in the most 
indecent way." 

Until his removal in late 
August, NTR had looked un- 
assailable. with his Telugu 
Desam Party (TDP) holding 60 
per cent of seats to the state 
assembly. With his jet black 
hair and movie-star manners, 
he appears much younger 
than 73. The fether of 10 was a 
patriarch on a grand scale, 
wooing voters by selling rice 
far below the market price, 
and banning the local alcohol 
that was destroying families. 

N Chandrababa Naidu, An- 
dhra Pradesh's new chief 
minister, who has none of tos 
father-in-law's flair, has tried 
to counter the accusation that 
he usurped power. 

Mr Naidu has raced to in- 
troduce more welfare pro- 
grammes to show his commit- 
ment to the TOP'S populism. 

"Film glamour Is not every- 
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A patriarch on a grand 
scale: N.T. Rama Ran 

thing," Mr Naidu said. ’It can 
work only once — to attract 
people, and to give an 
effective message. Afterwards 
only performance matters.” 

However, NTR is still 
regarded as indivisible from 
the party be founded in 1982. 

“Once NTR starts to move 
around, people to large num- 
bers will express solidarity,” 
says D Venkateshwar Rao, an 
errant son-in-law who has 


INDIA 






; 200 miles 

since returned to toe fold. But 
the disintegration of toe rul- 
ing family of Andhra Pradesh 
has national implications. 
NTR heads the National 
Front, grouping his state 
party with similar groups in 
other states, which is toe 
third force to Indian politics 
after the ruling Congress (I) 
party and the rightwing 
Hindu Bharatiya Janata 
Party. 


With general elections 
widely expected in April, toe 
National Front had hoped to 
present itself as toe secular 
alternative to the disintegrat- 
ing Congress. While the Front 
is still backing NTR, Mr 
Naidu is allied with toe com- 
munists — offering Congress 
(D a chance to profit 
On the surface, the 
squabble would seem a simple 
matter to sort out None of toe 
protagonists will .pretend that 
there is more to it than an 
intense dislike for the woman 
NTR married two years ago, 
Lakshmi Parvathi 
Party workers complained 
she had cast a spell on NTR, 
and was shutting them out of | 
crucial decistonsL 
NTR’ s two son-in-laws felt 
particularly humiliated by 
Ms Parvathi 's rising influ- 
ence. 'The world will come, 
toe world will go, but one 
woman can do a lot of dam- 
age,” said Mr Naidu. 

With politics in India's 
third largest state in such 
flux, voters can only be 
thankful that not all of NTR’s 
10 children are in politics. 


ff !uawav one by one, tossing their bodies into the waves, committing 
51 rime that would have left no trace — had it not been for the one who 
8 caped and hid for days in the bowels of the ship, surviving despite his 
ILeunds to teil his unbelievable tale. 
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Death at the 
school gates 

Youth gangs must be tackled 

LIKE the James Bulger ki ll in g , the murder of Philip 
Lawrence outside his London school on Friday has 
caused even the most cynical observers to ask funda- 
mental questions about the society in which we live 
And, like the immediate aftermath of the Bulger 
murder, it was still unclear yesterday whether the 
stabbing of the he adm a s ter would bring more coher- 
ence to a public debate about juvenile violence which 
still remains improperly focused: or whether it would 
prompt a moral panic in which emotion plays a more 
important role than rational t hinking in policy-making. 
Ministers did their best yesterday to keep the debate on 
rational lines. The Education Secretary pointed to the 
dangers of turning schools into fortresses and even Mr 
Knee-Jerk himself, Michael Howard, for once made the 
right response declaring he would consider inrrpa«rfn g 
sentences for carrying a knife but would not change the 
law “as a knee-jerk reaction to one event however 
dreadful, however appalling.*’ For once the Home 
Secretary is ready to consult with chief 

Paradoxically, teachers have always spent more time 
than the police dealing with the nation’s most difficult 
offenders. About 25 per cent of all crime is committed 
by 16 -year-olds and under. In a typical 30-strong *»focg of 
15-year-olds, two will have been cautioned or convicted 
of an indictable (serious) offence during the year. 
Unlike the police, teachers spend seven hours a day 
every weekday during a school term with these difficult 
young people. As a vignette of modem life in an urban 
secondary school, read this extract from an interview 
given by Philip Lawrence, just hours before he was 
stabbed to death outside his school on Friday. “We don’t 
expel lightly. Usually we give them seven or eight last 
chances’ before we show them the door.” And yet in his 
three years at the school Mr Lawrence expelled GO, 
which in his words “gives me the dubious honour of 
holding the current record for the largest number of 
expulsions by any headteacher in Britain”. 

Violence in school is a serious problem. Bead the 
feature by the headmaster opposite. It is six years since 
the last review of violence in schools when Lord Elton 
found that in a typical week 0.5 per cent of teachers 
were the subject of “serious physical aggression”. That 
amounts to 2,000 a week but the statistic was mislead- 
ing. Detailed analysis within the report suggested only 
10 out of the 2.000 were victims of violent assaults. Most i 
of the other cases involved damage to their property or i 
threats. According to the report, teachers in 1989 were 
much more concerned with continuous mischievous 
behaviour than violence. These finding s fell way below 
the level of violence found by the. teaching unions in 
their separate surveys. It is time for a second indepen- 
dent review not least to see how many of Elton’s 100 
recommendations have been implemented. 

Friday’s assault, of course, happened outside the 
school gate in a feud involving at least one, and possibly 
two, teenage gangs. If the Education Secretary is ready 
to review school security, then the Home Secretary 
should follow suit with an investigation of juvenile 
gangs. We know too little about them. The suspicion 
remains that current accounts are based on the flimsi- 
est of intelligence. Far too little research has been 
carried out yet we know from America how serious 
they can become- Three decades ago juvenile gangs ran 
Southside Chicago requiring pupils to. pay tolls as they 
passed through their territory. Many schools even then 
had armed guards and a machine to detect knives or 
guns. We know the attraction of gangs for alienated 
youth. They provide excitement, status and authority. 

Thankfully, Britain is still a long way from this 
American model but we cannot be complacent Knives 
are too readily available despite the 1988 Criminal 
Justice Act which included a new prohibited list of 14 
offensive weapons. Supply will always be difficult to 
control when some of the most dangerous knives can be 
bought in any kitchen shop. The need here is to 
concentrate on ‘‘carrying'' an offensive weapon. More 
serious — and more difficult — is the c h all e n g e of 
tackling alienated youth. John Pitts, who has earned 
out a Home Office study on urban violence, writes on 
the opposite page about the problem of the migration of 
“stable tenants” from council estates leaving just two 
groups: the most vulnerable to victi m isa t ion and those 
most likely to victimise. Crime is being concentrated in 
thPSP areas. His starkest warning needs taking very 
seriously: the growing number of young people who can 
no longer grow out of crime. There is one obvi ous and 
ominous consequence: juvenile gangs n o lon ger dis- 
perse and re-fonn but live on with older, stronger and 
more dangerous members. 

Christmas is coming 

And the royalties are getting fat 

WITH Christmas coming, thoughts inevitably turn to 
food and to cookihg Christmas fare. To help readers 
choose from the proliferation of cookery books it might 
be helpful to list the latest top eight cookery books as 
compiled this weekend by Bookwateh for the Mail on 
Sunday. As is the tradition on these occasions we will 
announce them in reverse order so as to build up to an 
unexpected climax. In the number eight spot is tne 
Complete Illustrated Cookery Course, by Ddm Smun. 
The author should not be put off by being at the bottom 
of the list of eight since it was an arbitrary cut-off poin t 
It is, in any case, a major achievement to get mto tins 
list at all for which the competition is fierce: and mere 
is always scope for improvement in future weeks or 
years. Well done, Delia. „ . , 

The next best is Linda’s Kitchen by Linda McCartney. 
In sixth position is Delia Smith’s Summer Collection by, 
ah yes, Delia Smith. At number five is Meat Course by 
Sophie Grigson and fourth is Delia Smith s Christinas 
by Delia Smith. This just failed to make the number 
three slot which was taken by Delia Smith s Complete 
Cookery Course by Delia Smith. In second position is 
Rick Stein's Taste of the Sea. Whether this has strayed 
in from the maritime section or not doesn’t matter 
be cause it provides an interesting pace ch a n ge before 
we announce the bestseller in number one position: 
Delia Smith's Winter Collection by Delia Smith. There’s 
nothing more to say except that all erf the top eight 
books, with the exception of Linda’s Kitchen, were 
published by an outfit calling itself BBC Books — which 
presumably means Best British Cookery. A happy new 
year to alL And, of course, a merry Smifhmas. 
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From Versailles 
to Manchester 

Y OU quote the OPCS study 
(December 7) as reporting 
that Manchester is the least 
healthy place for men in Eng- 
land. Last week, the Depart- 
ment of Health released thg 
allocation to health authori- 
ties in England. All received 
growth funding bar two: Cam- 
den and Isling ton, and Man- 
chester. Manchester was 
deemed to be overfunded for 
the health needs of its 
residents. 

The OPCS is run by the De- 
partment of Health. Either 
the left-hand does not under- 
stand what foe right is say- 
ing, or there cannot be many 
men in Manchester to influ- 
| ence foe statistics. 

Chris Jeffries. 

1 Queens Road 
l Q hp-arilp Hulme , 
j Cheshire SK8 5HG. 

I WOULD dearly love to hear 
Paul Foot explain why Mor- 
decai Vanunu “shouldn’t be 
in prison” (December 4). Does 
being a traitor to one's- 
country count only if one is 
British? 

A Easton. 

New House Road, 

Huddersfield HD2 1ED. 

G IVEN Dr Carey’s views 
on co-habitation (Decem- 
ber 7) I trust he has protested 
to the Chancellor. Budget pro- 
posals to limit under-25s’ 
housing benefit to those liv- 
ing in shared accommodation 
surely provide young people, 
who are thinking about living 
together, with a financial in- 
centive to do so. 

Graham Lawton. 

Younge Park, 

London N4 3NT. 

F OLLOWING the "Ver- 
sailles Treaty” diktat im- 
posed on foe Bosnian Serbs, 
will you plead for humanitar- 
ian safeguards in respect of 
the Sarajevo Serbs with the 
same dedication your corre- 
spondents displayed Jn sup- 
porting the efforts which 
brought about the present un- 
fortunate situation? 

PR Morris. 

Bbrington Road, 

West Malvern. 

Worcester WR14 4NL. 

I A /ILLIAM Oddie and Alan 
V V Smithson (Letters, De- 
cember 9) have got their de- 
nominations in a muddle. Mo- 
zart was brogbt up as a 
Roman Catholic, but became 
a freemason: Bach was a Lu- 
theran, who had nothing to do 
with the Church of England. 
Anna Freeman. 

3 Hartwell Grove, 

Leighton Buzzard, 
Bedfordshire. 


Optina-out on opting-in 


Y OU REPORT (Decem- 
ber 7) that ministers 
are considering legisla- 
tion to ban “inaccurate and 
intimidatory literature de- 
signed to persuade parents 
from voting against grant- 
maintained school status”. I 
hope they will also include a 
ban on inaccurate or intimida- 
tory literature designed to per- 
suade parents from voting for 
CM status. 

Not that legislation is neces- 
sary: Gillian Shephard al- 
ready has powers to declare a 
GM ballot void. The Director 
of Education for Essex asked I 
her some months ago to use 
those powers to order a new 
ballot for Mannlngtree School, 
on the grounds that “mislead - 1 
ing information” was sent in < 
newsletters to parents by foe 
headteacher and the chairman I 
of the govenors. Parents were 
told that the governors unani- 
mously supported GM status 
and that the staff had voted 6-1 


The quiet Guy 

I N A recent publication from 
Guy’s Hospital, there is a 
section dealing wife the refer- 
ral of patients to Guy’s. It 
states that, if any extra-con- , 
tractural referral is not ap- 
proved. there Is an appeals 
procedure. The document 
goes on: “In accordance with . 
Department of Health guid- ' 
ance, at no stage should the : 
patient be involved in or, in- 
deed, aware of the contracting 
process". 

In other words, if I refer a 
patient to a particular consul- 
tant at Guy’s Hospital, if my 
health authority won’t ap- 
prove an ECR. my patient is 
forced to go elsewhere by 
bureaucracy. Not only will 
they not receive the care that. 


in favour. Neither statement 
was true. The result of the 
Manningtree ballot was a 51.1 
per cent majority for opting- 
out — just 13 parents. The 
turnout was exceptionally 
low, which meant that more 
than 70 per cent of parents did 
not vote for GM status. 

In foe case cf Hurworfo 
school, Co Dur ham (Labour 
MP. Labour council), we have 
widely-published talk of new 
legislation, an inquiry and a 
letter to Tony Blair. With the 
Manningtree school (Conser- 
vative MP and Conservative 
chairman of governors) there 
has been silence. 

John FairhalL 

F.hn House, Trinity Road, 

Manningtree, Essex. 

A S USUAL, we in Parents 
Opposed To Op ting-Out 
are accused, without evidence, 
of being politically-motivated 
producing misinforma- 
tion. We have always argued 


for fair, open debate. Readers 
may be interested in a new 
Grant Maintained Schools 
Centre publication. The GM 
Option, sponsored by the 
Trustee Savings Bank and 
prefaced by Sir Bob Balchin 
(Grant Maintained Schools 
Trust and Funding Agency for 
Schools), which says: “The 
timing of yOUT info rmation 
meetin gs will be important — 
experience shows that foe 
LEA will produce experienced 
and well-prepared speakers 
for parent information meet- 
ings. This is not easily done if 
meetings fix* more than one 
school are scheduled for the 
same evening.” 

This strategy hardly pro- 
motes fair debate. It is more 
likely to lead to acrimcsay and 
will be counter-productive for 
both parents and schools. 
Helen Webster. 

Chair, POO. 

7 Queen Edith's Way, 
Cambridge CBl 4PH. 


Only pulling together will 
stop the place falling apart 

I IPGO YOUNG'S important I gins to happen. Thi 

II articles on constitutional Labour needs to p 
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II articles on constitutional 
reform (December 5 and 7) ar- 
gue that "Labour and the Lib- 
Deans will collaborate neither 
publicly, nor. for foe most 
part, privately" on this issue. 

Yet foe recent Scottish con- 
stitutional convention in 
Edinburgh was a genuinely 
bi-partisan event co-chaired 
from two equally prominent 
thrones by Lord Ewing, for 
Labour, and Sir David Steel, 
for foe Liberal Democrats. It 
was not a cross-party occa- 
sion of the familiar kind, 
where individuals from dif- 
ferent parties co-operate 
around an issue they jointly 
endorse despite foe views of 
their respective leaderships. 
It was officially supported by 
both the main opposition 
parties. 

The Scottish exception thus 
partially belies Young's anal- 
ysis while confirming the va- , 
lidity of his argument for 
Engfish/Brttish politics. But I 
will Labour and Lib-Dem co- 
operation be sufficient to 
make the issues popular? 

The key principle here is 
less mass demand before the 
fact than consent to proposed 
change, reinforced by partici- 
patory education of foe kind 
conducted by Charter 88’s Cit- 
izens’ Inquiry. Reform can 
only be popular when it be- 


A Country Diary 


gins to happen. That is why 
Labour needs to project its 
programme in a coherent 
fashion and plan how to carry 
it through in a fashion that 
encourages foe enormous po- 
tential of popular endorse- 
ment for a pluralist and open 
democracy. 

Anthony Barnett. - 
Coordinator, 

Charter 88, 

Exmoufo House, 

3-11 Pine Street, 

London EC1R 0JH. 

. 

D emocracy is not about 
one-party states; it is 
about, in Bill Clinton's 
phrase, “everyone being rep- 
resented and every voice 
being listened to." Hugo 
Young should not delude him- 
self into thinking tha t outside 
foe chattering classes no one 
has noticed foe defects in oar 
constitutional arrangements. 
My Bristol taxi driver, with- 
out knowing who I was. told 
me Labour should have 
adopted PR 20 years ago be- 
cause it is fairer and more 
honest We need more infor- 
mation, and a national debate 
after the election, to take that 
decision. 

Mary Sonthcott. 

Chair. Labour Campaign for 
Electoral Reform, 

84 Cranbrook Road. 

Redland, Bristol. BS6 7DB. 


as a clinician. I think is ap- 
propriate. hut I can’t tell them 
why! 

I find it unbelievable that 
we have arrived at such an 
Orwellian situation. Quite 
how this gives the patient 
more choice, as successive 
health secretaries have in- 
formed us, is quite beyond my 


understanding. We have now 
a situation when politicians 
not only distort facts, they 
quite bare-fecedly tell us the 
exact opposite of foe truth. 

T Pollard. . . 

Orthodontist 

103 Brighton Road, 

Sutton. 

Survey. SM2 5SJ. 


Why feminism is bad for your family 


I ENDORSE Philip Ellis’s 
views of foe destructive ef- 
fect of feminism (Letters, De- 
cember 7). Its consequences 
for the family are bleak. 

Women have been brain- 
washed by an American cult 
of the self. Last January, one 
women's magazine trailed a 
new year feature saying ‘You 
want a divorce? It’s all here. 
Your rights, your money” 
as if men were cows to be 
milked. But, back at the 
ranch, there are children, who 
lose their fathers and who are 
not consulted about their l 
mother’s desire to drive out i 
“the bastard.” 

The culture of selfishness 


has generational conse- 
quences. A lot of middle-class 
children, too, are doomed to 
live the life of latch-key kids 
bereft of a father because 
mummy woke up one morn- 
ing feeling fed-up with daddy 
and decided to change foe 
locks, literally or metaphori- 
cally. Unreasonable behaviour 
is easy to concoct and it's a 
nice little earner for the brief. 

No wonder it’s left to drug- 
dealers, or psychiatrists, to 
pick up the pieces. 

Eleanor Brazen dale, 
c/o Lancashire Educational 
Psychology Service, 

8 TOdmorden Road. 

Burnley, Lancashire. 


A GES of Man (G2, Decem- 
ber 4) wasn’t about how 
"predictable and boring" 
women can be; but Phyllis Ro- 
dimky’s letter (December 8) 
about that series demon- 
strated this beautifully. 

David Barlow. 

54 York Place, 

Worcester, WR1 3DS. 

Letters to the Editor may be 
faxed on 0171 837 4530 or sent 
by post to 119 Farringdon Road, 
London EC1R 3ER, and by e- 
mail to letterstgguardlan.eo.uk. 
We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge receipt of letters. 
We may edit them lor clarity and 
concision. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT Many 
years ago, I discovered a way 
to the top of Broad Crag that 
avoided the stony trades to the 
roof of England and last week, 
on a bright but breezy day, I 
sought it out again to see if It 1 
was as pleasant as I remem- 
bered. It leaves foe grossly- 
eroded Corridor Route well 
before Round How , passes 
close to Lambfoot Dub, almost 
my favourite mountain tarn, 
and ascends an un tracked 
rocky combe, rather like a 
Scottish corrie, along a rising 
grass shelf; dotted with tiny 
pools, with foe domed clifis erf 
Broad Crag straight ahead. All 
foe way up, there were close- 
up views of the great sweep of 
Gable and its soaring rode 
ridges, with Napes Needle and 
Tophet Wall especially promi- 
nent, and. away to foe right 
tiny matchstick figures climb- 
ing to the highest point in 
England. It was all as delight- 
ful as I remembered and a 
relief to have left the stones of 
Styhead and the Corridor 
Route for behind. Sixty-odd 
years ago, these were grassy 
tracks and the Corridor Route, 


then called the Guides’ Route, 
had just been worked out by, I 
think. J E B Wright one of the 
early climbing guides, and his 
friends as a pleasant way to 
Scafell Pike, using a natural 
shelf above the gills. Nowar 
days, if you have feet and toes 
like mine, there are really no 
pleasant ways — that is ways 
that are easy on the feet — to 
the Scafells. or indeed, to 
many other Lakeland heights 
for that matter, so this Broad 
Crag variation, on which you 
can actually tread grass, was a 
worthwhile expedient. The 
summit of Broad Crag, foe 
fourth highest mountain in 
England, Is reached by a 
scramble over a Jumble of 
huge, piled rocks, and is prob- 
ably the roughest in the dis- 
trict. It is also, although less 
t h a n half a mile away from foe 
overtrodden pike, certainly 
the least visited of the seven 
three-thousanders, or even of 
most of the 200 two-thou- 
sanders in the district But 
perched alone among the top- 
most boulders, it seems foe 
best eyrie of them all. 

A HARRY GRIFFIN 


Faith, not miracles, will help the poor 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


I WAS in Derby last week, 
250 years, almost to foe 
day, after Bonnie Prince 
Charlie decided that foe 
city was as for south as he 
wanted to go and turned back 
to Scotland- But the anniver- 
sary which 1 was there to cele- 
brate was not the Young Pre- 
tender’s loss of nerve. 

Towards the end of 1985, the 
Church of England published 
Faith In The City and foe Dio- 
cese of Derby commemorated 
the event with what Matthew 
Arnold called a lay sermon. 
The preacher was me and. 
during my search for a text — 
other than “foe poor always 
ye have with you” — I read 
again the almost forgotten 
Anglican study of urban 
deprivation. 

Its tone amazed me. For foe 
whole document was based on 


the simple assumption that, 
in a decent society, eliminat- 
ing poverty is a moral obliga- 
tion. Believe it or not, there 
was a time in this country 
when we were against pov- 
erty not because it indirectly 
threatened the prospects of 
the rich but because it ruined 
the lives of the poor. 

Faith In The City is not, nor 
would it claim to be. a rival to 
the Beveridge Report Lord 
Beveridge wrote a scholarly 
account of why the four 
horsemen of the post-war i 
apocalypse — poverty, tmem- 1 
ployment ignorance and dis- 
ease — galloped across the 
land, and devised a brilliant 
plan for shooting them out of ■ 
the saddle, one by one. He 
took for granted the national 
will for social improvement 
For the determination to 
build, a new Britain was the 
spirit of the age. and the al- 1 
most universal definition of | 
“a better Britain” was a , 
country in which everyone I 
lived well above subsistence . 
levels. Moral outrage had not I 


by then, gone out of fashion. 

Fifty years on from Bever- 
idge, J K Galbraith’s. The Cul- 
ture Of Contentment con- 
firms that standards had 
changed. No one who knows 
him doubts Galbraith’s com- 
passion. But the warning 
which he gave in his brilliant 
little book was essentially an 
appeal to middle-class self-in- 
terest. There are, he 
reminded the complacent sub- 
urbs , penalties to be paid for 
neglecting the inner cities. 

Last week, foe Rownlree 
Foundation said much the 
same. The creation of an 
underclass, permanently alien- 
ated from the rest of society, is 
certain to raid with something 
like the climax to Bonfire Of 
The Vanities. Common sense 
should prevent us from creat- 
ing conditions which end in 
riot, arson and looting. But if 
that is the only reason why we 
battle against poverty, the war 
win never be won. We will 
fight for just as long as it takes 
to safeguard the lives and 
p ro pe rty of the better-off If we 


rally do the minim um that is 
necessary to encourage the 
poor to suffer in silence, we 
will guiltily retreat into cal- 
lous indifference as soon as we 
feel safe again — only pausing 
to invent conscienc&solving 
excuses for our lack of 
compassion. 

We live In a time of fiscal 
hypocrisy — we (boose to pre- 
tend that foe best thing that 
we can do for the poor is 
make the rich richer, and let 
a little of their wealth trickle 
down. And, just in case any- 
one has noticed that the 
whole idea is a myth, we man- 
ufacture explanations for pov- 
erty, which place the blame 
on foe shoulders of foe poor. 

Certainly, we have to end 
“welfare dependency.” But 
the acceptance that some fam- 
ilies are better-off on benefits 
than they would be In work, 
and that thousands of school- 
leavers may never get a Job, is 
an indictment of the system 
— not of the people who are 
its victims. Too often, horror 
at the consequences of unem- 


ployment is corrupted into 
the comforting lie that there 
Is work available for those 
who really want it In short, 
we are in desperate danger of 
believing in something called 
"the undeserving poor.” 

The Prime Minister has ac- 
tually insisted that there is no 
need for anyone to sleep 
rough. So we must conclude 
that John Major believes that 
the huddled figures in shop 
doorways choose to live on 
London’s pavements. 

But even that heartless non- 
sense doe not compare for 
bone-headed brutality with 
the denigration (and conse- 
quent neglect) of one-parent 
families. Some Tory politi- 
cians speak as if every single i 
mother was a promiscuous | 
teenager with two children by ! 
different fathers, a mini-skirt, ! 
a can of lager and a packet of 
fuli-strength cigarettes. Most I 
of them are, of course, mature ! 
women who have been wid- 
owed or deserted. And we 
have to keep saying so in, 
order to illustrate that lack of ! 


charity often goes with short- 
age of brains. But that is only 
the start of the vital message. 

Even teenage girls with bad 
habits have needs. So do their 
illegitimate children. We de- 
lude ourselves if we believe 
that we can change their be- 
haviour by bullying or black- 
mail. The reason for freezing 
their extra welfare payments 
and pushing them to the back 
of the housing queue can only 
be a wish to punish or axeluc- 
tance to pay the cost of im- 
proving their pathetic lives. 

In a decent society, people 
are helped according to need 
not deserts. What now seems 
special about Faith In Hie 
City is its concern with reme- 
dies rather than with blame. 
By marking the anniversary 
of its publication, the Church 
of England is once again bear- 
ing witness for the poor. What 
a pity that it persists with all 
that stuff about miracles and 
mysteries. ' Otherwise, it 
would be exactly the sort of 
political party that I would 
want to join. 
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Nigeria Diary 


Chris McGreai 
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Saying it with flowers 
• . . or courgettes 


regime. 

Nigerian. 


Just ask 
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h^tiSl 116 I scused f °r a Jittte 
S» *"» Mandela 3? 
scried his dictatorship 

and arrogant. P and 
Nigerians to do 
something about it. 

South fa i F? ra ^yine to the 
oouth African president’s 

£ U V.Sf n >: Nigerians turned 
on him. And not just Aba- 
c's supporters. 

Kabiru Offi runs a filling 

S?£fi n .“J Laeos "'here per? 
odic hiei shortages are a pecu- 
liarity of one of the worid“ s 
major oU exporters. Ignoring 
?? greats and insults by agi- 
tated drivers jostling to reach 
the pumps. Mr Offi blames 
the petrol shortage on corrup- 
tion and military rule. So you 
might think he would wel- 
come Mandela's effort to un- 
seat Abacha. Not at all. 

In attacking Mandela, Nige- 
rians have a tendency to attri- 
bute to him the qualities of 
their own leaders. Offi thinks 
he has been bought off, or 
’settled”, for large amounts 
of cash. "Mandela’s body may 
be free but his mind is still 
chained by the white man . . , 
It is stupid to call for sanc- 
tions because we are the ones 
who will suffer not the mili- 
tary men," he said. “Why 
doesn’t Mandela forget about 
Nigeria and concentrate on 
finding his wife again? The 
man is not getting any of it. It 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 


N THE midst of the dozens 
of current books by scien- 
tists about why man and 
the planet exist John Bar- 
row, Professor of Astronomy 
at the University of Sussex, 
has applied himself to the 
question of why. you might 
say. Mann and The Planets 
exist, in his new book. The 
Artful Universe. Professor 
Barrow searches for an evolu- 
tionary explanation of why 
human beings are drawn to 
painting and music and other 
entertainments. 

Other recreational activities 
— such as eating, sex and 
sleep — have an obvious bio- 
logical purpose. Pictures, sym- 
phonies and novels, however, 
are not demonstrably a bodily 
necessity. Indeed, of all the 
arts, only cinema can plausi- 
bly be argued to serve a bio- 
logical purpose. The provision 
of these darkened meeting 
places ensured that the young 
of the species would be able to 
procreate despite the tight and 
restrictive family units of the 
1940s and 1950s. 


Professor Barrow suggests, 
however, that the Tuto Gallery 
and the Royal Festival Hall 
are the end-product of in- 
stincts deep in prehistory, in 

the African savannah, early 
man preferred to dwell in 
areas that combined “places of 
security with clear unimpeded 
views of the terrain — to see 
without being seen.” Such 
landscapes are, he believes, 
now central to “many of the 
scenes we like in artistic rep- 
resentation or architectural 
construction.” 

Professor Barrow next at- 
tempts to explain why people 
like flowers. Blooms, he sug- 
gests. “give information about 
the ripeness or rottenness of 
fruit”. Ibis prehistoric res- 
ponsiveness to blossom. It is 
suggested, was ultimately res- 
ponsible for van Gogh. Laura 
Ashley, Interflorn, the psyche- 
delic era and much wallpaper. 

Flowers, the professor ar- 
gues, also possess symmetry 
and it is an automatic res- 
ponse to symmetry and pat- 
tern which lies behind our lik- 
ing for painting and music. 
“Sensitivity to symmetrical 
patterns in a confused or cam- 
ouflaged scene is a life-saving 
sense that helps us to pick out 
potential predators, prey or 
mates,” he writes. Accord- 
ingly, Monet is merely a by- 
product of this ancient inter- 
nal security system. Similarly, 
the importance to a hunter of 
being “accutely sensitive to 
[an] underlying pattern” of 


sounds is the evolutionary ex- 
planation for Mozart and the 
Sony Corporation. 

These are fascinating argu- 
ments, which might explain, 
for example, the appeal of 
Damien Hirst’s work. To the 
prehistoric hunter-gatherer, 
the birfurcated carcass of an 
animal was an image associ- 
ated with case, well-being and 
fulfillment Perhaps, at some 
cell level, it is this camp-fire 
happiness which we feel 
when confronted by one of his 
divided quadrupeds. 

The problem with this 
theory is that Hirst remains 
an acquired rather than auto- 
matic taste. In the same way. 
the single most controversial 
style of modern art composi- 
tions consisting solely of dots 
— are perfectly symmetrical, 
yet produce in the average 
viewer Neanderthal rage 
rather than vestigial plea- 
sure. Equally, many of the 
modem buildings which most 
irritate traditionalists also 
observe symmetry, but offend 
in their dimensions or choice 
of materia], a reaction which 
indicates the existence of a 
biologically useless concept of 
beauty. Deserts and jungles 
may be beautiful but are also 
dangerous, yet man can still 
be attracted to their patterns. 
And a gardener of my ac- 
quaintance is unconvinced by 

the professor’s theory of the 
usefulness of flowers. If early 
man relied on blooms to indi- 
cate the availability of food. 


then he must. I am advised, 
have eaten a diet heavy in 
courgettes, for, In most cither 
cases, the flowers are merely 
a vague clue to future fecun- 
dity. The power of flowers 
remains a deeper mystery. 

So, although Professor Har- 
row’s treatise is highly 
thought-provoking, the con 
sumption and production of 
art can not, l think, be en- 
tirely rationalised. As with 
strictly scientific explana- 
tions of human existence, 
there remain too manv loose- 
ends in the areas of the sub- 
conscious, emotion and tran- 
scendency. When, for 
example. Philip Larkin writes 
of bursting Into tears on the 
motorway while Listening to 
Beethoven on the car stereo, 
there is surely something od- 
der going on, in both the act 
of composition and of listen- 
ing. than the residue of a 
hunter-gatherer s sensitivity 
to noise patterns 

The popularity of stories as 
entertainment is the easiest 
aesthetic impulse to rational- 
ise. Narrative, it can easily be 
seen, turns the human sur- 
vival skills of speech and 
memory’ to the purpose of 
entertainment. The concept of 
a plot — a narrative building 
to a withheld conclusion — 
must in part follow from the 
fact that human beings exist, 
in general in a permanent 
state of suspense, never 
knowing the outcome of their 
own life stories. Because of 
this, art — particularly popu- 
lar art — often functions as a 
comforter. The convention of 
the happy ending distracts us 
for a while from the end to 
which we are unhappily 
heading. 

Stories are also a way of im- 
parting information, although 
most of us. except Conserva- 
tive education ministers, 
have grown out of the idea 
that art is morally improving. 

once-popular view de- 
stroyed by a combination of 
Nazi commandants with their 
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collections of Mozart and the 
tendency of social grotesques 
and lunatics to collect great 
paintings. 

Perhaps we should not 
underestimate the possibility 
that the main point of art is to 
fill in time, just as sport em- 
ploys the hunter-gatherer’s 
skills of speed and eyesight to 
a useless but diverting pur- 
pose. Interestingly, the evolu- 
tion, in the comfortable West, 
of a tendency to live longer 
has been matched by an ex- 
pansion in methods of filling 
the time. In this respect, the 
histories of modem medicine 
and technology have been 
pleasantly complementary 
As newly-discovered drugs 
and surgical procedures have 
increased man’s stock of time 
and therefore likelihood of a 
long and tedious decline, the 
new possibilities of 24-hour, 
multi-channel television and 
the Internet have offered a 
timely proliferation of dis- 
tracting activities. 

This is the explanation that 
best makes sense to me — 
that art is largely a way of 
elegantly wasting time — al- 
though we are stilt left with 
the deep mystery of creative 
inspiration. And. even on the 
level of consumption of art. 
there is the secondary ques- 
tion of why two people will 
respond in violently different 
ways to a single work. Educa- 
tion and background play a 
part in moulding response, 
but there is also the perplex- 
ing phenomenon by which a 
book or piece of music will 
suddenly seem to answer a 
deeper inner need. 

Neither science nor biology 
can tell us our whole story. A 
sense of humour, for example, 
has no obvious evolutionary 
purpose, except to make exis- 
tence more bearable, and per- 
haps art exists for the same 
reason. But for dealing with 
these intriguing questions, 
we should send Professor Bar- 
row a bunch of flowers, or, 
perhaps, a bag of courgettes. 


Wrong rite of passage 

it 

is sending his head buzzing.” 

f Th e killing of a west London headmaster has sent shockwaves through the profession. 


waves _ 

face and reads it aloud. The 
problem, it seems, is not sex- 
ual frustration but Mr Mande- 
la’s age. 

“Old age is taking its toU on 
him. That is why he has been 
going round making unneces- 
sary press conferences,” the 
newspaper states. “We want 
to know, who owns Nigeria? 
Is it the South Africans or 
Nigerians? If Nigeria is gov- 
erned by Nigerians why then 
is that confused old prisoner 
Mandela interfering in oar 
internal affairs?” 

Mandela has touched the 
raw nerve of Nigerian nation- 
alism. South Africa’s libera- 
tion was all well and good, but 
now it has stalked up on Nige- 
ria as a rival to a country 
convinced that it is Africa's 
true leader. One in five Afri- 
cans is a Nigerian. Some say 
that alone entitles Nigeria to 
recognition as the real voice 
of Africa. 

But Nigeria is going no- 
where. unlike the new South 
Africa. Nigeria tears Mandela 
may snatch from it the ulti- 
mate international recogni- 
tion — a precious permanent 
seat on a revised UN Security 
Council. 

At the filling station. Sun- 
shine Naagbanton sees a plot 
“This Mandela wants to take 
our money. He does not want 
the world to buy Nigerian oil 
so then it will buy South Afri- 
can oil and Mandela will get 
rich and take over Africa. We 
are not stupid. We ran see 
through his tricks, she said. 
As a conspiracy, it would be 
more plausible if South Af- 
rica had oil to selL 

Among the drivers a few 
voices are raised in support of 
Mandela, but even they shy 
away from his demand that 
ordinary Nigerians take the 
initiative. Although there is 
ample example and inspira- 
tion in South Africa s 
struggle against apartheid, 
Anthony Odioh will have 

n< ”What" does Mandela know 
about our suffering? 
nr* fight these people. These 
soldier boys would kjll US; 
Look at Saro-Wiwa- ff M^ 
flela thinks we should fight he 

should come here and do it- 
*But <hd not South. African® 
take similar risks for their 
^tion?“Itismuchwo^ 


John Pitts reveals new research which points to causes beyond the school gates; 
and, below, another headmaster describes his experience of a school under siege 




N 1991, as part of a Home 
Office study of urban 
violence, my colleagues 
and I began a research 
project in a secondary 
school in East London. The 
aim of the project was to 
reduce the victimisation of 
students by students inside 
the school: The school was cm 
an estate, where violence in 
general and racial attacks in 
particular, were exceptionally 
high.' However, as the 
research progressed we 
learned that over two thirds d 
the '“most serious" violent in- 
cidents which students experi- 
enced occurred outside the 
school. We were perplexed by 
the feet that conflicts in the 
school a fight between two .13- 
year-old boys for example, 
could develop quickly into a 
pitched battle in the local mar- 
ket between youths and young 
men as old as 30. This led us to 
ask why what happened in 
school playgrounds was so im- 
portant to these grown men. 

The answer was complex 
and, at one level it concerned 
the perception of the estate 
and the school by same local 
ie as a white enclave, 
under threat from Bengali and 
Somali invasion. This view 
was supported by the propa- 
ganda of the British National 
Party which was campaigning 
in the neighbouring Isle of 
Dogs at that time. 

However, the fact that 
other, adjacent, estates with a 
similar racial make-up and 
history did not experience 
anything approaching the 
same levels of violence led us 
to look more closely at recent 

developments In the neigh- 
bourhood. We found that 
there had been significant 
changes in the population of 
the estate but this had largely 
involved the replacement of 
one group eff white , residents 
by another. Diming the late 
1980s, many of the older and 
more prosperous tenants had 
left, to be replaced by 
younger, poorer families with 
more children in greater 
social need. This was a pat- 
tern repeated up and down 
the country andlias led to the 

intensification of crime in 


Odioh. “Those particular in some neighboor- 

nice to £££"£ the decade pro- 

hang them? Did ^J^just™- those people most 

vulnerable to victimisation 

and those most likely to vic- 


them?", he asks. 

P wS, yS^Odioh is not eon- . - _ 

.■S&rrsSri 



timise them were thrown 
together on the poorest hous- 
ing estates in Britain. 

On cme estate, also in East 
London, in the late 1980s, a 40 
per cent change in the popula- 
tion ova: a three year period 
was paralleled by a five-fold 
increase in burglaries. Ac- 


cording to the British Crime 
Survey, between 1982 and 1992 
reductions in -public housing 
stock, benefits changes, bur- 
geoning youth unemployment, 
and a redistribution of wealth 
away from the “have-nots”, 
conspired to concentrate 
crime in ghettos of Intense 


social and economic need 
Whereas at the beginning of 
the 1980s. the average council 
house tenant’s income was 73 
per cent of the national aver- 
age; by 1990 this had Men to 
only 48 per cent 
On these estates the housing 
is usually poor. There are 


heavy co n cent ra tions of chil- 
dren. teenagers and young 
adults the stogie elderly. 
Residents are linked by nei- 
ther kinship nor friendship, 
and participation in local 
organisations and political 
parties is minimal. As a 
result there is hardly any con- 
tact between the generations 
and adults are unwilling to 
approach young people or at- 
tempt to exert control over 
their behaviour. 

But this is not just another 
rendering of the familiar tale 
that poverty and unemploy- 
ment lead to crime. Rather, it 
points to the destabilisation of 
relationships between resi- 
dents in these neighbour- 
hoods, and between the neigh- 
bourhoods and their economic 
environment Taken together, 
these factors mean that a 
growing number of young 
people can no longer progress 
out of crime. 

hi a previous era, many of 
the young people on the estate 
where we undertook our 
research, who would have cut 
their ties with the school are 
now condemned to seek such 
status as they can from a peer 
group, many of whose mem- 
bers are still at school Thus, 
they are only “semi-detached" 
from foe school its social net- 
works and its tensions. The 
transition to adulthood en- 
ables young people to, liter- 
ally, “mind their own busi- 
ness”. At present there are 
too many people competing 
for too little social space. 

It is clear from US and UK 
research, that preeminent 
amemgrt die factors which 
wiaVa for higher levels of 
crime in these neighbour- 
hoods Is that young people 
who, under other circum- 
stances, would simply grow 
out of crime become more 
deeply embedded in ' a crimi- 
nal way of life. This means 
that “teenage gangs” are 
growing older. As a result, 14- 
year-olds and 30-year-olds 
sometimes hang out together. 
And, from tune to time, the 
new recruits are lured into foe 
more serious crimes perpe- 
trated by the old hands to 
order to demonstrate to them 
that they are made of foe right 
stuff. 


John Pills is Professor of 
Applied Soda! Science at Brunei 
University 
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‘It’s Valley of Death time’ 

ay. Nothing will 

change here. I jg* £ -|-HE VOICE on 
waiting for fo ® 1 when 1 tUe ' | phone announced: 
he said. | Valley of- Death i 





■HE VOICE on the 
h “It’S 

_ _ time, 

d^r boy/Meet me behind 
the market.” And so rt was 
that, as a new headteacher, 
I was summoned by another 
head to a clash between my 
JrapiLs and those torn an- 
other local school. - 
A large group of 15-year- 
olds, about 10 a we ^® 
facing up to each other at 
SeX* of the lo^ maria* 

alongside sixties-bnitt tock- 
npsaiid rotting vegeteJJ^- 
jjattle had not commenced- 

.ftSt the preliminary rit- 
iaht Some of the lads had 
sticks. When I and two of 

my senior members of staff 
jJJn/was a woman) were 


spotted, our boys disap- 
peared over the walls. 
When our colleagues from 
the other school arrived, 
the opposition scarpered. 

That was seven years ago. 
Schools have long co-oper- 
ated like this to avoid vio- 
lence and protect their own 
repntations. Rarely, in 
those days, did the protago- 
nists carry weapons and if 
they did, it was whatever 
came to hand, usually sticks 
or bottles. But these days, 
those involved are rou- 
tinely armed, Lock-knives 
are common but kitchen 
knives also appear as do 
various kinds of bats and 
Iron bare, 

. Sometimes groups of in- 


truders wil charge into the 
school site to attack a pupil 
or pupils. Sometimes foe 
motive is robbery. My own 
school has been robbed 
twice in this way. Once the 
office staff lost dinner 
money they were counting 
and once foe computer suite 
was robbed of chips. This 
sort of robbery is generally 
carried out by outsiders, 
but still sullies foe school’s 
reputation. Charity days, in 
particular, are favoured for 
these crimes because the in- 
truders are not so easily 
spotted amongst the pupils 
who are out of uniform for 
the day. 

School rules guard 
problems starting 


inside. Pupils are encour- 
aged to say if they believe 
other pupils are carrying 
weapons or drugs. I have no 
hesitation in searching pu- 
pils. If they refhse, I say 
their parents will be asked 
to come in to search them 
for me. I have yet to have a 
refusal. I have found 
knives, fhrt gas — a wonder- 

fiil disrupter — and some- 
times CS gas. 

Recently, I bad to Inter- 
view a boy aged 11, for car- 
rying an enormous kitchen 
knife. He said he believed 
somebody else was “after” 
him and that that person 
bad a knife. At the end of 
the interview, at which Ms 
grandfather was present, I 


said I would be handing the 
knife over to the police. 
“Please don’t,” said the old 
ma n. “It 1$ my best kitchen 
knife. Can I have it back?” 
The most worrying occa- 
sions are when a group of 
unknown youths gather at 
the school gate. You invite 
foe cold-eyed group to tell 
you who they are looking 
for and get no reaction 
whatsoever. They are 
clearly looking to atta c k 
one of the pupils in your 
care or one of your staff 
That is the moment to call 
the police - if you have 
time. But you don’t want to 
leave the gate in case trou- 
ble starts. If a pupfl Is at- 
tacked. it is impossible to 
simply stand and watch; 
yon have to get stuck in. 
This is what happened to 
Philip Lawrence last Fri- 
day. May he rest in peace. 



Ros Coward 


NE of these days some- 
one will produce a 
Christmas card with 
an image of a homeless per- 
son bundled up to blankets 
with a sprinkling of snow on 
top. After all. images of the 
poor as are seasonal as 
Christmas robins. A snowfall 
round Christmas and we sud- 
denly remember the bave- 
nothings to whom we want to 
extend our charity. 

This seasonal image of pov- 
erty is invariably “the home- 
less”. They embody the pure 
poor, so obviously deprived 
that even Diana includes them 
amongst her “needy”. They 
are almost — although not 
quite if you follow the begging 
scams exposed in the Daily 
Mail — exempt from moral- 
ism about the undeserving 
poor which usually pops up to 
any discussion of poverty. 

1 am not suggesting that foe 
homeless are undeserving. In- 
deed, I hope seasonal goodwill 
will extend to encompass foe 
additional 6,000 whom the 
Refugee Council predict may 
become homeless when bene- 
fits are withdrawn from 
asylum seekers. But they are 
not foe only poor in our soci- 
ety. You have to be blinkered 
(or living in a Home Counties 
village! not to notice that 
there are people in our soci- 
ety who cannot take for 
granted the right to decent 
food, warmth, clothing and. 
more nebulously, to mobility 
and leisure. 

For these groups, especially 
families on low incomes or 
benefits, Christmas exacer- 
bates hardship. They will find 
it e x traordinarily difficult to 
participate in the things 
which define foe season — 
outings, journeys to relatives, 
even an evening drinking. 
While society is bombarded 
with consumer choices, many 
are facing real choices — be- 
tween cigarettes and drink or 
food, whether to make a jour- 
ney, whether to buy those 
expensive toys which all the 
other children seem to have. 

The choices made are often 
precisely about not wanting 
to be seen as poor, and espe- 
cially about not wanting chil- 
dren to recognise themselves 
as poor. Recent research from 
the Rowntree Trust details 
the incredible lengths parents 
go to protect their children 
from seeing themselves as 
poor. And who can blame 
them? No one would want to 
identify as poor to a culture 
where statistics are con- 
stantly wheeled out about 
“the long term effects of pov- 
erty on health", or the in- 
creased risk of criminality 
and low achievement from 
poverty. 

More to the point, who 
would admit to poverty when 


it is seen as moral failure? 
The comfortably-aff still see 
poverty in Jarrow terms, in 
images of bare-footed and 
malnourished people. They 
think anyone who feels poor 
in a molly-coddled benefit cul- 
ture must be feckless or bad 
managers- They point to satel- 
lite dishes, videos and expen- 
sive trainers on poor housing 

estates as proof of confused 
priorities. 

In fact the presence of a 
satellite dish on the house of 
someone who is struggling to 
get by is probahly a marker of 
good manag ement (or, at the 
very least good black market 
contacts). It’s a sign that a 
family still wants to partici- 
pate in a society which could 
easily exclude it 

Nowadays, few find them- 
selves in a state of absolute 
deprivation. Those who are, 
have been driven out of the 
benefit system, like runaway 
teenagers who end up on the 
streets. But those on benefits 
endure a different level of 
poverty: routine hardship. 
The crisis for them is social 
exclusion. If they axe in pe- 
ripheral housing estates, 
without cars or jobs — and 
this is the lot of many stogie 
mothers — they are in danger 
of not being able to partici- 
pate in society. In this con- 
text access to TV culture — 
the dominant means of infor- 
mation and entertainment — 
is hardly a luxury. 

Society is quick to condemn 
those who mismanage and 
slow to praise those who sur- 
vive. Yet hardship demands a 
talent for passaging resources 
to avoid the myriad difficul- 
ties that lead to a sense of 
exclusion. Perhaps we should 
acknowledge this manage- 
ment talent, and encourage its 
exponents to set up consultan- 
cies, lecturing to business on 
foe avoidance of waste. At the 
very least, benefits skills 
should be taught as part of the 
National Curriculum. 

Those who fail at hardship 
slip into the realm of truly 
marginal The preoccupations 
of society pass them by. They 
have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to speculate about Prin- 
cess Diana or Rosemary West 
The struggle to survive 
removes them from the every- 
day life of society. They have 
no time to notice, let alone 
feel bitter about their strange 
bedfellows, foe only people 
who dare talk about “pov- 
erty’’ any more — Sarah Fer- 
guson, in difficulties on only 
£3 million a year or the dis- 
tressed Lloyds names. 

The rest of .Western Europe 
thinks about hardsh ip differ- 
ently. There they no longer 
hunt for proof of absolute de- 
privation; poverty is dis- 
cussed in terms of social ex- 
clusion. Even Chirac spoke to 
his election address of 'Les 
Bxclus ”, admitting that there 
is a force which is doing-foe 
excluding, rather than blam- 
ing individuals far being poor. 
Now Chirac’s regime is threat- 
ened by mass protests driven, 
amongst other things, by a 
concern about the creation of 
poverty by welfare cuts. 
Meanwhile to Britain, we are 
stuck condemning foe poor for 
buying lottery tickets. 



Fern was only hours old when her mother was killed on the 
road. This baby would have died a fingering death on her own. 
Bursfow Wildlife Sanctuary was able to care for Fem who is 
now a healthy teenager, ready to take her place in the wild. 


00 YOU HAVE COMPASSION? DO YOU CARE?| 
WILL YOU CONTRIBUTE? 


We provide a lifeline to over 3,000 animal casualties each year, j 
Compassion and care alone will not fund this 
service. Fem and thousands of animals (ike 

her need your support 
Please send your land donation to;- 
Buistow Wildlife Sanctuary, (Dept GN1J. 

Church Lane. BURSTOW, 

Surrey, RH69TG 
Tel: 01293 773075 n»ch*vfe amino 
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A work of hard love 


T he epigraph to 

Gillian Rose’s frag- 
mentary autobi- 

graphy, Love’s 
Work (1995) — 
“Keep your mind in hell, and 
dpgpair not" — could stand 
as the motto over her entire 
oeuvre, except that it would 
massively simplify her philo- 
sophical legacy and 
achievement. 

Rose, who has died aged 48, 
was an intellectual phenome- 
non: writing wholly from 
within the tradition of mod- 
ern European philosophy 
and social thought, she pro- 
duced one of the most distinc- 
tive and original bodies of 
work of her generation. 

She had the typically 
happy childhood of the preco- 
cious. She went to Ealing 
Grammar School and discov- 
ered philosophy at the age of 
17 through reading Plato's 
Republic and Pascal’s Pen- 
sees. Philosophy was never 
abstract or abstruse for her, 
and in these works she found 
that the reader was invited to 
undertake existential jour- 
neys which engaged the 
whole self, passion and 
reason alike. Their model of 
what philosophy could be, 
their intriguing proposals on 
how to live a life presented 
through reasoned argument, 
remained with her and in- 
formed both her writing and 
teaching. 

She read philosophy, poli- 
tics and economics at St Hil- 
da’s College, Oxford; but her 
future as a philosopher was 
almost aborted by the aridity 
of the analytical style, then at 


&®ight She was saved for 
that future in her final yea r 
“ study by Jean Floud, of 
Nuffield College, who intro- 
5 Br to sociological 
theory. Great possibilities for 
thought were opened to her. 

Soon alter, during a year at 
Columbia University in New 
York, her lover Jim Fessen- 
den guided her into the laby- 
rinth of modem continental 
philosophy. This rekindled 
her passion for the subject, 
which had been all but extin- 
guished during her Oxford 
years. Among the discoveries 
of that year was TW Adorno, 
the leading figure of first gen- 
eration critical theory; he 
was to be the subject of her 
PhD thesis and her first 
book, The Melancholy 
Silence, in 1978. 

Some years ago, she con- 
fided one evening to a group 
of her students at a restau- 
rant that she couldn't distin- 
guish between her thought 
and Adorno’s. This is a tell- 
ing half-truth; her thought is 
easily distinguishable from 
Adorno’s, but she shared 
with him a project; to renew 
the claim of Hegelian philoso- 
phy by using It as an instru- 
ment in a critique of contem- 
porary philosophical 
theories and ideals. 

Her second book, Hegel 
Contra Sociology (1981). is 
not itself a major contribu- 
tion to the scholarly litera- 
ture on Hegel but it did pro- 
vide Gillian with the 
philosophical tools she was 
to use in her later works. 

Although there is no single 
label which quite describes 


her thought, “Hegelian Real- 
ism" perhaps best captures 
it To get a sense of what this 
i riepps you have to examine 
her practice of writing; she 
was almost always a critic. 
And what she sought to criti- 
cise were views which de- 
sired an ethical or metaphys- 
ical “purity" or, despairing 
of those, completely gave up 
on reason and morality. She 
thought that most contempo- 
rary philosophers were 
"beautiful souls" who would 
prefer to contemplate fixed 
truths and empty political 
utopias rather than the com- 
plications, complicities and 
compromises of power, of 
representation, of authority 
and of violence. 

F OR the repeated 
and hard lessons to 
be found in all her 
writings are: the 
una voidability of 
reason — - which is always 
partial and difficult; the una- 
voidability of power, from 
which our knowledge can 
never fully separate itself; 
the unavoidablllty of vio- 
lence, which does not come 
from external sources, but 
which we harbour in our- 
selves and risk when we act 
seriously; and the una voida- 
bility of authority, which is 
never pure but must always 
be tested. There is a sense of 
difficulty here, and that is 
what I mean by Gillian’s 
“realism”. 

The Hegelian pan of the 
description comes from the 
way she saw that the new 
purisms were formed by il- 


licit and Manichean dual- 
isms — for example, love and 
violence — rather than recog- 
nising the complicity be- 
tween these terms — that 
fiiere is not only a love of 
violence, but there is also 
violence in love; that power 
is always entangled with 
knowledge, however differ- 
ent power and knowledge 
might be. 

The title of her 1992 book. 
The Broken Middle, aptly de- 
scribes this situation — in 
which life is formed by work- 
ing through of oppositions 
rather than adopting and suf- 
fering their abstractedness. 
This critical position is the 
basis of Gilltem’s attack on 
post-structuralist philoso- 
phy, Dialectic Of Nihilism 


(1984). and her series of 
essays, Judaism And Moder- 
nity (1993), in which she 
questioned the capacities for 
growth and development in 
the contemporary turn to Ju- 
daic thought 

A dry run just describing 
the philosophical heart of her 
enterprise misses too much; 
all her works reveal an in- 
comparable breadth of learn- 
ing — in philosophy, sociol- 
ogy, literature, and political 
thought — and also that she 
was a writer with a unique 
and powerful style. Every 
sentence is highly wrought 
and inflected: a Roseau sen- 
tence is a marvel of the kind 
of difficulty her thought at- 
tempted to articulate. Her 
thinking was bold and it of- 
fered a deep challenge to con- 
temporary European philoso- 
phy; and in response to that 


thought, there gathered 
around her a large and in 
spired group of research stu- 
dents, first at the University 
of Sussex, where she taught 
between 1974 and 1989. and 
then at the University of 
Warwick, where she was ap- 
pointed to a chair in social 
and political thought 

In 1993, Gillian was diag- 
nosed as having ovarian, can- 
cer. While recuperating from 
a second operation — which 
revealed that the cancer had 
not been eradicated the first 
time — Gillian was wonder- 
ing what to work on next 
since she did not have the 
energy to tackle another 
large, scholarly project 1 sug- 
gested she attempt to commu- 
nicate, in a popular and ac- 
cessible manner, the 
complexities she had been 
working through for nearly 
20 years. The result Love's 
Work, is a small miracle. It is 
a book about illness and 
death; but the lesson it tells is 
not how to face death, but 
rather how to live a human 
life. She would not demonise 
cancer. To her, it represented 
another of life’s difficulties 
which required work and not 
avoidance. 

Her early death deprives 
British philosophy of a dis- 
tinctive voice and of a project 
which could and did matter 
outside the narrow confines 
of its discipline. 


J M Bernstein 



Gillian Rose, philosopher and 

writer, born September 28, . ...... wm _ 

1947; died December 10, 1995 Gillian Rose . . . with her autobiography, a ‘small miracle’ on how to live a human life 


Phil Piratin 


The flag that stayed red 


P HIL PIRATIN, who 
has died aged 88, stood 
for Mile End in the 
1945 general election, 
was elected, and became the 
first Communist MP in Lon- 
don. There was only one other 
in the country. William Gal- 
lagher of West Fife. 

Piratin was the youngest of 
10 children, from Stepney, 
east London — an area of dire 
poverty, bad housing and 
mass unemployment He was 
deeply affected by it, although 
his own family were not poor. 
His father was deeply reli- 
gious, but for Phil there were 
many questions unanswered. 
At 17, he left home and did a 
variety of jobs, including a 
short spell at sea. The Gen- 
eral Strike of 1926, the hunger 
marches of 1932, and the 
growing anti-war movement 
of the mid-thirties, all in- 
creased his interest in 
politics. 

After Hitler's rise to power 
in Germany in 1933, there was 
an upsurge of fascist activity 
in Britain, based around Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s British 
Union of Fascists (BUF). 
Much of the activity and prov- 
ocation focused on London’s 
East End, where there was a 
large Jewish population. The 
Communists led the anti-fas- 
cist struggle and, when Mos- 
ley organised a national rally 
at Olympia in 1934. Phil 
joined the protestors. The 
brutality of fascist stewards 
and the attitude of tbs police 
at the rally both convinced 
him to join the Communist 
Party. 

Very soon, he was leading 
his local party. He believed 
that people would only see 
through fascist propaganda if 
they were involved in the 
struggle. One of bis first such 
actions was at Paragon Man- 
sions, a small block of London 
flats, where tenants were 
being threatened with evic- 
tion. A campaign was 
launched, and Phil met a ten- 
ant. a member of the BUF. 
Phil asked him if the fascists 
had offered any help. They 
had not The Communists did. 


Barricades were erected and 
victory achieved when the 
bailiffs, unable to gain admis- 
sion, agreed to allow further 
time for negotiation. 

Helped by his first wife, 
Beattie, who was a milliner. 
Phil spent virtually all his 
time speaking at meetings, 
organising, and agitating. 
With the help of Tubby Rosen, 
Michael Shapiro and Father 
Grocer, a local priest, the 
Stepney Tenants Defence 
League was set up. leading to 
victories with national reper- 
cussions. At one point, 10,000 
Stepney tenants were on rent 
strike, which led to reduc- 
tions in rent and to long- 
delayed repairs at last being 
made. 

He was also working at the 
same time on antifascist cam- 
paigns — meetings, marches, 
demonstrations and calls for 
the outlawing of racist propa- 
ganda — a demand resisted 
by the government When 
Mosley announced his inten- 
tion in 1336 to march through 
Whitechapel and the East 
End, mattes came to a head. 


The battle of Cable Street 
when more than 100.000 
people prevented that march, 
is part of London folklore. 
The decision to stop that 
march was madp by the Lon- 
don district committee of the 
Communist Party and the 
main organiser was Phil. 

In the 1937 local elections, 
he was elected Communist 
councillor for Spltalfields; the 
first Communist councillor In 
London. 

In the second world war. 
Phil was an air-raid warden, 
and he led the campaig n de- 
manding deep bomb-proof 
shelters. The refusal to open 
London's Underground 
stations for use as public shel- 
ters was challenged when 
some gates were forced open. 
The following day, the Home 
Secretary declared that the 
stations would be open for 
public use during air raids. 

Phil later became West Mid- 
dlesex organiser of the Com- 
munist Party, helping to orga- 
nise production committees 
in the factories and depots, 
and support for the war effort 


His 194 S parliamentary tri- 
umph was followed by 12 
Communist victories at the 
ensuing council elections. 
But by 1950, the area was 
changing as a result of the 
wartime bombing and evacu- 
ation, and post-war relocation 
— and its electoral bound- 
aries were also changing. Pir- 
atin increased his vote, but 
lost his seat. 

He gave bis own account of 
his experiences in his 1951 
book, recently republished. 
Our Flag Stays Red, the re- 
cord of a tough, courageous, 
selfless campaigning Commu- 
nist who worked for the 
Party until its dissolution. 

Phil was a political animal 
He didn’t do anything else. 
Phil's second wife Cissie, 
whom he had married In 1944, 
was as deeply committed to 
socialist ideas as himself and 
supported him until her death 
in 1987. 

But in bis last years, Phil 
gained great comfort and 
pleasure from his companion- 
ship with Lilian Temple, who 
introduced him to a world of 


art that when young he had 
had little time for. 

He leaves a son and rwo 
daughters. 


SoHyKay* 

Douglas Hyde wt i to s s 1 first 
got to know Phil in 1940, when 
we were both members of the 
secretariat of the London dis- 
trict committee of the Com- 
munist Party. Most would 
have seen then him as a hard- 
line Party member, consider- 
ing his record as a militant 
anti-fascist fighter. 

When I left the Party in 1948 
our friendship ended 
abruptly. Then, after 30 years, 
in December 1978 we met 
again. He gave me a copy of 
his book Our Flag Stays Red. 
In it he had written “To Doug- 
las Hyde, with good (under- 
lined) wishes, PhlL" I saw it 
as a clear sign that the barri- 
ers had come down. For him 
to do that was still open to 
misunderstanding within the 
Party. It required a generos- 
ity and liberality which not 
everyone would have ex- 
pected of him, but says much 
about his warm humanity. He 
became my close friend and 
one to whom I owe a very 
great deal 


Philip Piratin, communist, tern 
May 15, 1907; died December 
10. 1995 



Phil Piratin carried shoulder-high by his Mile End comrades after winning his parliamentary seat in the 1945 election 


Iri Maru ki 


Drawing the screens 


I RI MARUKI, who has died 
aged 94, was an artist and 
anti-nuclear activist whose 
paintings of the atomic bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima brought the 
horrors to his countrymen 
and the world. He and his wife 
were nominated for this year's 
Nobel Peace Prize, a tribute to 
their subjects as well as their 
campaigns. “I can’t stand It if 
people are treated cruelly," 
Maruki commented, when 
asked what motivated him. 

He was boro into a Hiro- 
shima farming family and 
taught himself how to paint 
An old friend said that from 
his teens he thought about 
nothing but painting. He 
moved to Tokyo in 1923, where 
be learnt from Raiaho Tanaka, 
and helped to found the Arts 
And Culture Association in 
1939. Even then, Maruki was 
regarded as a leading modern 
Japanese painter. Two years 
later, just before Japan at- 
tacked Pearl Harboar, he mar- 
ried a fellow association-mem- 
ber, Toshiko Akamatsu, and 
they formed a strong life-long 
partnership. She painted in a 
western style. 

They spent the war in 
Tokyo, but went to Hiroshima 
soon after the US dropped an 
atonic bomb on the city. Four 
of Manila's relatives were 
among the 100,000 people who 
died in the bombing. “Every- 
thing appeared so flat; there 
were no bodies, no debris, 
nothing. It was almost as if a 
giant cleaning crew had gone 
through the city, in a hurry to 
clear up the mess." That was 


how Maruki remembered it 
this August at foe time of foe 
fiftieth anniversary of the 
bombing. The destruction was 
to lead to the work on which 
the couple's reputation rests. 

The Hiroshima Panels, 
painted jointly by husband 
and wife were the result of his 
horrified visit. They influ- 
enced millions of Japanese 
who also saw the bomb 
through the artists' eyes, since 



Maruki . . . always protest 

military censorship prevented 
them from seeing foe photo- 
graphs of the reality. The 15 
panels were of rice paper, 
made into traditional folding 
screens, showing a surreal 
view victims under the 
mushroom cloud. The work 
was given the International 
Peace Cultural Award in 1952. 

The first panel. Ghosts, 
shows a procession of people 
with their clothes burned off 
and their faces and bodies dis- 
tended; among further panels 


were ones showing fire, water, 
a rainbow, a bamboo grove, 
rescue, a mother and child, 
foe death of an American pris- 
oner-of-war foe subject of the 
last was Nagasaki The whole 
set took the Marukis more 
than 35 years to finish — 
much of a lifetime's work for 
both of them. In the mid-six- 
ties, foe Marukis opened the a 
gallery in Higashi-Ma tsuyama 
to bouse their paintings. 

Maruki’s reaction against 
foe nuclear horror led him to 
general anti-war themes: he 
painted the Imperial Army 
slaying of thousands of Chi- 
nese in Nanking in 1937, dur- 
ing foe Japanese invasion of 
China: the bloody land battles 
of Okinawa, when 1 50,000 ci- 
vilians were killed or commit- 
ted suicide rather than sur- 
render to the invading 
American "devils''; and also 
Auschwitz. 

In his late eighties, Maruki 
committed a famous act of 
disobedience. After- an acci- 
dent at a nearby nuclear 
power plant, he withheld pay- 
ment of 24 per cent of his 
electricity bill — that percent- 
age of foe supply produced by 
the nuclear plant — and called 
ran others to join him in airi- 
nuclear protest When the 
company cut off their electric- 
ity, foe Marukis refused to 
back down. They installed a 
solar power system. 


Kevrn Rafferty 


Iri Maruki, artist, bom June 20, 
1901: died October 18, 1895 


Birthdays 


Admiral Sir Edward Ash- 
more, former Chief of foe 
Naval Staff, 76; Anna Car- 
teret, actress. 53; Sylvester 
Clarke, cricketer. 40; Ronald 
Dworfdn, philosopher of law, 
64; Sir Robert Fellowes, pri- 
vate secretary to the Queen. 
54; Jermaine Jackson, rock 
singer, 41; Andrew Lansley, 
director. Conservative 
Research Department, 39; 


Jean Marais, actor. 82; Cliff 
Michelmore, broadcaster, 76; 
Rita Moreno, singer, actress, 
64; Steve NlcoL, footballer, 34; 
Dorinda Outranu historian 
of the French Revolution. 46; 
Karin Pappenheim, direc- 
tor. National Council for One- 
Parent Families, 41; David 
Plowright, television 
pioneer, former chairman. 
Granada. 65: Carlo Ponti, 


film director, 82; Patrick 
Reyntiens. stained glass de- 
signer and painter. 70; Ray- 
mond Robertson, Conserva- 
tive MP, 36; Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, writer, human 
rights campaigner, 77; Sarah 
Spencer, civil libertarian, 43; 
Jean-Louis Trfntignant, ac- 
tor, 65: McCoy Tyner, jazz 
pianist, composer. 57; Diana 
Wallis, artistic director. 49; 
Sheila Walker, former Chief 
Commissioner of the Girl 
Guides, 78. 
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Brit art 

" ■ BRILLIANT!’ New art from 
London" — the title dues us 
in with a knowing wink. The 
promise of renewed life in the 
barely beating pulse of inter- 
national contemporary art 
comes hedged with irony, 
"brilliant" being the current, 
meaningless London res- 
ponse to anything at all as in: 
“See you at Fiona’s." “Bril- 
liant!" Apparently, we are to 
understand that this first 
American museum survey of 
work by British artists we 
have been hearing so much 
about lately is no big deal . . . 
As j ust about any of the 22 
artists in the current show 
would be inclined to say . . . 


and as one of them, Tracy 
ftmin, actually did say, ‘ 1 
couldn’t give a fuck about 
this whole thing. It’s just an- 
other show.” 

Well, maybe not 19 of the 

artiste represented came oyer 
from England to help iostal 
their work, and most of them 
agreed to be interviewed for 
the exhibition cata logue . 

This was to be expected be- 
cause these youngsters are al- 
most as well known for put- 
ting on exhibitions as for the 
work they exhibit . . . Since 
the show mocks in advance 
any attempts at critical judg- 
ment (“Brilliant!), I will keep 
this personal — 

When I returned for a 
second viewing of the new art 
from London, which by then 

was starting to look to me 
more and more like the new 
art from SoHo, LA, Milan, 
Berlin, and all the other 
stone-cold centres of contem- 
porary neoconceptual dead- 
endism. There was the usual 
wildly eclectic mixing of 
media - • .There was the same 
general no-style, the same 
riiiMiflin for anything that 
resembled skilful making, 

the same self-indulgent affec- 


tation of Warhalian nasti- 
ness. domesticated through 
the blander influence of Lon- 
don’s own Gilbert and 
George. It is nice to know that 
these young people promote 
one another's work and help 
to hang one another's shows, 
and that some of them sleep 
together (in ever-shifting 
combinations), but the kind 
ofgroup synergy that can 
lead to great art — the syn- 
ergy that once pulled first- 
rate pictures out of second- 
rate Abstract Expressionists 
— is nowhere in sight (Just a 
personal opinion, mind you; 1 
don’t want to appear critical) 
Calvin Tomkins on the best qf 
British for the New Yorker . 

Nanny state 

■ Stuck In The Middle With 
You: Jeff Healey Band. 
Story: Literal translation is; 
singer goes to a party and is 
surrounded by clowns and jok- 
ers, and he doesn’t know what 
to make of being "stuck in the 
middle with you". “You” is not 
identified. It obviously pre- 
sents metaphors that are 
mixed to give various and un- 
certain meanings. 


Language: Implies possible 
alcohol or drug use. 

• Downtown: Neil Young. 
Story: Urges listener to go 
down town to hear bands play. 
Language: "Hippies" (a term 
coined in the 1960s to describe 
a group of people rebelling 
against society in many ways). 
“Charleston" and “limbo" 
(popular dances in earlier 
eras), "psychedelic" (a term 
referring to an altered state of 
mind induced by hallucino- 
genic drugs), "Jimi”(Iate mu- 
sician Jimi Hendrix, who died 
of a drug overdose). 

• Boombastlc: Shaggy. 
Story: A song bragging about 
being a good lover. 

Language: "Boombastic" (a 
good lover), "gal you a pepper” 
(a girl who is a live wire). 

• Pull Up To My Bumper: 
Patra. 

Story: From the title and 
throughout the song uses the 
car as metaphor for sexual ao • 
tivity: "pull up to the bumper 
in your long black limousine” 
(reference to black male 
genitalia). 

Language: Chat 'bout (Jamai- 
can for talk). ' 

• Best Friend: Brandy. 
Story: A strong family value 


song from the young singer/ 
actress about the support of 
her best friend, who is also her 
brother Ray J, “whenever you 
sit down, you can call on me. 
cause Tm your sista.” 
Language: Nothing seem- 
ingly offensive. 

• Feels So Good: Xscape. 
Story: About having the per- 
fect man, a man who does 
everything right 
Language: “This is for those 
who like to pop the trunk and 
let it go bump” (suggestive of a 
sexual encounter). 

• Gangsta’s Paradise: 
Coolio. 

Story: About growing up 
learning how to survive the 
hard times in the street De- 
scribing the realities of life 
there, including gang life and 
the potential for violence. The 
song advocates getting an edu- 
cation as a way out of the street 
life that is the “gangsta's 
paradise". 

Language: "Laying in chalk" 
(the police outlining your dead 
body), “homie" (someone you 
grew up with or from your 
hometown or neighbourhood), 
"ten in my hand" (a gun), 
“loc'ed out" (crazy), “gangsta 
set trippin' (cool) banger" 


(gang member who shoots 
people). 

Entertainment Monitor, 
doing what the title promises 
and protecting American 
youth from the foul corruption 
of popular music. 

Huge heat 

IN LOS Angeles . . . the term 
“huge”, generating "heat" 
and “good penetration", de- 
fines the current paradigm of 



LQ; taking the LA heat 


creativity and commercial 
success. Huge may refer to a 
star — "a huge talent" — but 
more often it refers to an idea, 
the concept for a film and, by 
implication, its potential for 
box-office success. Huge 
films require huge budgets, 
huge talent huge (male) 
bodies and huge (female) 
chests. The common vernac- 
ular —“it's huge” — refers to 
the whole package. 

Once a concept is deemed 
huge, it has already gener- 
ated considerable heat and 
achieved good penetration. 
This is how movies are made. 
Heat is generated by the de- 
sire to attach oneself to a pro- 
ject to bring it to fruition and 
get a piece of the action. In 
order to generate heat you 
need good penetration, tech- 
nically defined as the second 
meeting at a studio to discuss 
a film concept, huge or other- 
wise, with the person the 
next rung up on the corporate 
ladder. Three meetings is ex- 
cellent penetration. Beyond 
that nirvana. T suppose. 

Duringa recent trip I made 
to Los Angeles, these terms 
surfaced repeatedly in con- 
versation. My brother, who 


recently graduated from film 
school spends much of his 
time trying to generate heat 
Since the concept for hts film 
is not huge, good penetration 
is difficult although not im- 
possible. It requires the 
efforts of an entire produc- 
tion company: my brother 
and two friends. They have 
made a short film that has 
generated considerable heat 
enough to secure a third 
meeting, this time with the 
president of a major studio. 
On the third day of my visit 
the meeting is confirmed — 
excellent penetration. Any- 
thing seems possible. Just 
last week, another friend sold 
a script for a million dollars. 
I’m not at liberty to tell you 
what the concept is, but be- 
lieve me, it's "huge". 

Ellen Graysongives the seman- 
tic low-down on creating in LA 
for the London Quarterly. 
JOckdaw wants your jewels. E- 
maUJackdaw&guardian- 
.co.uk.; fax 0171-713 4366; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian. 119 
FarringdonRoad, London 
EC2R3ER. 


Dan Glaister 
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Disputing conventional 
wisdom on minimum pay 


Worldview 


Edward Balls 


EU needs flexible friends 



Will Hutton 


E urope is the just 
cause. The more the 
nation state is dei- 
fied and the more 
Asia is held up as an 
■onomic examplar. the more 
tractive the European pro- 
ct becomes. ... - 
Democracy, international 
-der. social cohesion. — 
uropenn peoples are much 
on? likely to have their pp- 
ms extended under the um- 
■eUa of' pun-European insti- 
tions than in facing down 
e multinationals and the 
obai financial markets 
one. The analogy extends to 
fence and fighting drug- 
dated crime. Modern 
trope needs supranational 
ivemance: to be for Europe 
surely, in historic terms, to 
■ right. 

Bui what should this 
u-ope be? The European 
lion after Maastricht finds 
,elf confronting the most 
cere pressures. Whether it 
monetary union or enlarge- 
?nL the member states of 
e EU are being tested for 
? true compatibility of their 
inomies and political cul- 
i-es — which the Cold War 
bmerged. The strains in 
ance tell one part of the 
>ry: the tensions at this 
■ek's European Summit in 
idrid over integration an- 
ler Europe need answers, 
d it needs them quickly. 

Start with enlargement No- 
ds' with any sense of his- 
y could contest the desire 
tiie east Europeans to join 
» EU, but sentiment is no 
ide to good policy. Just ^° 
mil Poland, Hungary, the 
sch Republic and Slovakia 
o the Common Agnciu- 
ral Policy iCAP) as it 
nds would cost an addl- 
nal SH7 billion <£30 bill ion; 
ear. estimates one study — 


and the sums rise exponen- 
tially the more new members 
join. Moreover, to add more 
members to gridlocked deci- 
sion-making processes will 
precipitate political paralysis. 

The solution is to restruc- 
ture the CAP and reorganise 
the ElTs decision-making pro- 
cedures; without this, en- 
largement is a threat The ob- 
structive British position of 
advocating enlargement 
while resisting any change in 
the decision-making struc- 
tures is a barely concealed 
strategy to achieve just that 
— and it should be recognised 
as such. The Union's friends 
serve it poorly by not being 
explicit about the challenge 
enlargement implies. 

The jobs of the Commis- 
sion. the parliament and the 
Council ' of Ministers need 
codifying mid democratising, 
accepting that Europe has to 
develop -a political culture to 
underpin the legitimacy of 
pan-EU institutions. It is a 
task as huge as it is subtle. 

Enter European Monetary 


for EMU. Dan Corry, the 
IPPR's senior economist, as- 
serts that Europe's states can 
continue os autonomous po- 
litical unities under a single 
currency; that transfers and 
direction from the centre can 
be tiny: and that any budget- 
ary discipline would be no 
more than they need to sub- 
ject themselves to anyway. 
This is a delusion. 

Where Corry scores is in 
the important reminder that a 
single currency would secure 
the Europeanisation of the 
Bundesbank. Moreover, he 
says that from a left perspec- 
tive, social democracy is ; 
more sustainable under the 
protection of a single mone- 
tary regime than with vary- 
ing Boating exc h ange rates. 
In this he Is more right. 

But Corry neglects the po- 
litical economics of the opera- 
tion. Germany is not going to 
give up the mark for anything 
less hard, so Europe will be 
able to Europeanise monetary 
policy only to the extent it 
shadows German policy — a 


All Eurosceptics have to do is accept 
the status quo. They can then stay aloof 
from any future ‘open partnerships’ 


Union. CEMU;. The federalists 
around Chancellor Kohl In 
Bonn correctly see this as an 
irresistible means of propel- 
ling political integration. 
Monetary union acceptable to 
Germany means the imposi- 
tion of rigorous budgetary 
discipline, and that requires 
much more direction and co- 
ordination from the centre. 
This empowerment of Euro- 
pean institutions will oblige 
them to become more effi- 
cient beginning the reform 
and democratisation that all 
agree is necessary. 

It is a sign of Europe’s lack 
of a common political culture 
that the obvious logic of this 
syllogism is contested in Brit- 
ain. First the Chancellor, Ken 
Clarke, and now a paper by 
the left of centre IPPR, try to 
persuade us that a single cur- 
rency is not irretrievably 
bound up with closer political 
union. In Restating the Case 


proper discipline from Ger- 
many's point of view, but de- 
feating the object of other 
member states. Not only will 
there be no central mecha- 
nism for redistributing 
resources, but members will 
have less budgetary auton- 
omy, even as they conform to 
convergence terms. This 
would be a recipe for disloca- 
tion, even if Corry were 
proved right about long-term 
gains. 

But the core Issue remains. 
A European Central Bank 
allied to German policy will 
find the political legitimacy 
vital to its functioning hard to 
acquire — even if it is sup- 
ported by member states. 
Europe needs a better impe- 
tus than a strategy so preg- 
nant with risk. 

But what and how? There 
has to be a common cause, 
functioning supranational 
and democratic institutions, 


and time and flexibility. 
Using these three principles, 
nine economists from across 
Europe have recently pro- 
duced a highly original res- 
ponse — Flexible Integration 
(the Centre for Economic Pol- 
icy Research) — - that should 
be read by every delegate at 
this week's Madrid summit 

The nine start from the 
area already established as a 
common policy base, the 
single market. But beyond 
this base there is disagree- 
ment over pace, direction and 
even desirability of Integra- 
tion. How to reconcile this 
and move the project on? 

The nine’s solution is ele- 
gant. The common base 
should be governed suprana- 
tionally. In other words, all 
matters relating to the single 
market should be run by in- 
stitutions establishing law as 
if Europe were federally con- 
structed. This is an extension 
and codification, in a sense, of 
where we already are. 

But outside the common 
base, EU members would col- 
loborate in "open partner- 
ships". initiatives designed 
by groups of states that would 
be open to all to join — again 
a recognition of where we are. 
A partnership on environ- 
mental rules for the Baltic 
need not include every mem- 
ber, just as monetary union 
or defence efforts would be 
open partnerships. 

The nine accept that with- 
out a common monetary 
regime, the single market 
might be wrecked by competi- 
tive devaluation. The solution 
is simple. Inflation targets 
should be established across 
the Union so that single mar- 
ket members would accept a 
monetary discipline, but be 
allowed more freedom of 
scope than if wedded to a 
single currency. This would 
be an open partnership. 

Federalists could be as- 
suaged by establishing a part 
of the EU governed in a quasi- 
federal fashion — and mone- 
tary union could be furthered 
without the Germanic cation 
of fiscal and monetary policy 
in the process. 

All sceptics are required to 
do is to accept the current po- 
sition by ratifying the com- 
mon base — they can then 


stay aloof from open partner- 
ships if they choose. Europe 
can establish a monetary 
regime — but looser than 
EMU — and there is a robust 
mechanism for organising 
cross-border alliances where 
there are advantages from so 
doing. Ft«r example, the WEU, 
Europe’s defence arm. could 
become an open partnership 
excluding the four pacifist 
member states, thus allowing 
Europe the chance at an 
effective defence policy with- 
out slowing to the pace of the 
most pacifist member. 

Europe has been built by 
taking risks, but they have al- 
ways been well judged. We 
are at a dangerous cross- 
roads, and the recoil from a 
failed single currency could 
be profoundly destabilising. 
Flexible integration lets 
Europe off the hook and 
makes the risks manageable. 
The uphill task is to persuade 
the Commission and the Ger- 
man chancellory of its merits. 


T hat whining and shuf- 
fling of feet is the sound 
of economists changing 
their minds. For decades, the 
conventional wisdom among 
them has been that minimum 
wages necessarily cost jobs. 

It is the conventional wis- 
dom no longer. Professor 
Richard Freeman, a US 
labour economist, described 
the change in his thinking on 
this page earlier this year. 

The driving force behind 
this shift lias been the growth 
of wage inequality, as pay for 
the unskilled has collapsed on 
both sides of the Atlantic and 
prompted n fundamental 
rethink of how low-wage 
labour markets operate. 

Growing numbers of work- 
ing poor rely un benefits to 
top up iheir income, so a 
minimum wage is essential to 
prevent exploitation and 
underpin the benefit system. 
That is the message of the lat- 
est issue of the IPPR journal. 
New Economy. The articles 
demonstrate how a sensible 
minimum wage can prevent 
increases In benefits from 
simply driving down wages 
and help tackle the poverty 
trap by improving incentives 
for people to work. 

There is growing empirical 
evidence that recent in- 
creases in minimum wages 
have not reduced employ- 
ment. Its main source has 
been pathfinding studies into 
the effects of increases in the 
US federal and state mini- 
mum wages over the past five 
years. The most influential 
has been the study by David 
Card and Alan Krueger of 
Princeton University of the 18 
per cent increase in New Jer- 
sey’s minimum wage in April 
1992 from $4.25 (£2.70) an hour 
to $5.05 (£3.20). 

They used a large-scale tele- 
phone poll of fast-food restau- 
rants to measure the change 
in employment between Feb- 
ruary and December of that 
year. They found no evidence 
that employment fell in those 
restaurants because of the 
higher minimum wage, but 
the opposite — • employment 
rose faster in these restau- 
rants and faster than in res- 
taurants in neighbouring 
Pennsylvania where the mini- 
mum wage did not rise. 

But this new research has 
not gone unchallenged. Two 
other US economists, David 


Neumark and William 
Wascher. have attempted to 
show that it is methodologi- 
cally flawed Their investiga- 
tion of the New Jersey mini- 
mum wage rise, using payroll 
data from fast-food restau- 
rants, tries to prove that Card 
and Krueger got it wrong. 

But raessrs Neumark and 
Wascher have run into prob- 
lems of their own. Put aside 
the fact that (heir studies are 
funded by the Employment 
Policies Institute, a US think- 
tank funded in large part by 
retailers, restaurants and 
manufacturers. Their own 
work has been criticised for 
misunderstanding the data, 
using too small a sample and 
failing to deliver statistically 
significant conclusions. 

So who conies out on top in 
this dispute? Turn to New 
Economy and the article writ- 
ten by Gary Burt less, econo- 
mist and senior fellow at the 
independent Washington 
think-tank, the Brookings 
Institution. 

Mr Burtless warns about the 
long-term dangers of setting 
minimum wages at too high a 
level. But he ends by endorsing 
the minimum wage, while con- 
cluding that “none of the faults 
in the Card and Krueger stud- 
ies have been shown to yield a 
statistical bias in the authors' 
findings. Their conclusion of 
"no change" or “a small rise" 
in employment shortly after a 
minimum-wage hike seems the 
most defensible interpretation. 

Revisionism 1, Conven- 
tional Wisdom 0. And Burt- 
less's article is not the only 
sign of this new common- 


Indicators 


TODAY — Fft CPI (prov) (Nov], 

UK: PPI (Nov) 

TOMORROW— US: PPI (Nov]. 

US: Current account (03). 
WEDNESDAY— (JSi Retail sales (Nov). 
U& CPI (Nov). 

GER: Manufacturing orders (Od). 

UK: Chancellor/Govemor meeting. 

UK: Retail sales (Novi. 

UK: Underlying earnings (Od). 

UK: Unemployment [Nov], 


sense prevailing. Remember, 
before the 1992 election, the 
bitter debate between the po- 
litical parties about whether 
evidence from the Paris-based 
OECD showed that the 
French minimum wage had 
reduced employment among 
the young. 

One of the co-authors of 
that study was an economist 
called Stephen Bazen, a con- 
tributor to the latest New 
Economy- His article reviews 
the French evidence and con- 
cludes that his earlier study 
got it wrong because the data 
it used was unreliable. 

It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to herald too early the 
intellectual victory of the pro- 
minimum wage case. Set too 
high, minimum wages will 
hurt employment, while 
much more work needs to be 
done on the Interaction be- 
tween minimum wages and 
in-work benefits. 

And older economists are a 
conservative bunch who. as 
Mr Burtless notes, have "a 
tendency to reject persuasive 
new evidence because it dis- 
agrees with their own convic- 
tions". Thank heavens for 
New Economy and its new 
economists. 

• Dr Anna Palmer, who wrote 
the Debate entitled “ Why econo- 
mists cuv so biased against 
women " in the Guardian on 
Monday November 27 is a 
senior lecturer in The Faculty 
of Economics and Social Science 
at the University of the West of 
England. Bristol. The article is 
an extract from a working 
paper available from that 
uniiersity. 


THURSDAY — US: Jobless claims (Dec 9). 
US: Industrial production (Nov). 

US: Capacity utilisation. 

USe Weekly M2 (w/e Dec 4). 

GBt Bundesbank council meeting. 
Fft French curr. acc. (Sep). 

UK: RPI (Nov). 

FRIDAY — EU Summit (Madrid, 
until Dec. 10). 

UK: CBI Monthly trends survey (Dec). 
Source: Natweoi Capita/ Markets. 


Tourist rates — bank sells 


Australia 2.01 
Austria 15 00 
Belgium 44.00 
Canada 2.0S 
Cyprus 0.89 
Denmark 0.34 
Finland 0.55 


France 7.37 
'' Get many 2.145 
YGreecS 360.00 '' 
. Hong Kong T1.6S 
India 53.58 
Ireland 0.9* 
Israel 4.75 


Italy 2.390 Singapore 2.12 

Malta 0.535 South Africa 5.46 
Netherlands 2.41 Spain 182.00 
New Zealand 2.31 Sweden 1005 
Norway 9.40 Switzerland 1 725 
Portugal 226.00 Turkey 02. 100 
Saudi Arabia 5.72 US 1.4075 


SupfMtl by Nwffefl Bank latOMnghidlmnrpae and Israeli aiwkeD os ucloaEot booms crifnlar 


FOR A BETTER DEAL ON 
CAR INSURANCE 
GO DIRECT TO NORWICH. 


Clarke’s Budget provides perks 
for the boys and pain for women 


Briefing 


Richard Thomas 
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when Mr Clarke decided to 
freeze both the £6.30 
weekly one-parent benefit 
and £ 5.20 top-up to means- 
tested benefits — a decision 
described by Professor 
Ruth lister of Loughbor- 
ough University as “a piece 
of punitive symbolism”. 

What could Mr Clarke do 
next year to rebalance his 
books towards women? Ms 
Sutherland has three sug- 
gestions. First, widen tax 
allowances to take the low- 
paid out of tax altogether 
or trim the bottom rate of 
tax — rather than cutting 
the basic rate agato.^ Al- 
though that would help 
men more than women, the 
cap shrinks dramatically. 

Next, put money directly 
into women’s pockets 
through the welfare sys- 
tem. Ms Sutherland 
reckons that a motkst in- 
crease in child benefit - 
a week — would 
hVve of&et this year's in- 
line tax effects, because 
gL 1dl child benefit fa 
claimed by women. - 

r*ct he could beef up 
cbild-car e allowances 
which help women main- 
tain their earned income if 
they become mothers. 


Continental dream goes off 
rails but pundits thunder on 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


O NE hallmark of the late 
1980s was the pundits 
who were tor ever lecturing 
the British on the superiority 
of public services on offer to 
car European neighbours. 

You may recall that those 
countries that had fully “em- 
braced Europe” were enjoy- 
ing huge pensions, generous 
welfare payments and super 
fast express trains (these 
trains played an especially 
prominent role in the propa- 
ganda barrage). 

‘Five years on, with the 
French in revolt, those pun- 
dits may find it hard to ex- 
plain why European integra- 
tion demands the destruction 
of the open-handed wdfere 
state that was, supposedly, 
one of its great benefits. 

In particular, those trains 
are proving an embarrass- 
ment to every analysis of the 
so-called crisis in French pub- 
lic finance,, much is made of 
rail ' operator SNCF’s 
£ 1.6 billion, annual loss. Of 
course, it could be that it has 


only just started to lose 
money. Or that our home- 
grown Europeans were un- 
aware five yeare ago of the 
deficit Indeed, there is even 
the possibility they were de- 
ceived on the question of the 
financial health of French 
public transport and of Euro- 
pean welfare states in gen- 
eral. 

But applying the principle 
of Occam’s Razor, isn't the 
truth more straightforward? 
These people did not support 
European union because of 
the prevalence of abundant 
welfare on the Continent; 
they enthused about the wel- 
fare states because these were 
assumed to be European. Now 
the wind has changed and the 
that public deficits are seen 
as an obstacle to the union, 
the collaborators cheer on the 
French government in its 
effbrt to dismantle public pro- 
vision. 

Our train spotters are not 
bothered by any erf this: the 
express services and vast pen- 
sions were never of more 
than passing, propaganda 
value. At least we have Ken* 
neth Clarke’s pledge that the 
single currency will be judged 
on the balance of advantages. 
It should be no contest 
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Tour match: South-West 1 6, W Samoa 31 

Samoa turn 

up the heat 


Robert Armstrong 

at Gloucester on a 
suitable swansong 

T HE success-hungry 
Samoans hammered 
out a timely warning 
to England with four 
spectacular tries in their 
second victory over English 
divisional opponents under 
the Kingsbolm floodlights. 
The tourists adapted superbly 
to the loss of their captain Pat 
Lam, who is expected to be fit 
for Saturday's international 
at Twickenham despite hav- 
ing to come off after only IS 
minutes with a leg injury. 

Undaunted by the cold and 
the frozen pitch, the Samoans 
showed the peerless handling 
skills and hard competitive 
edge that propelled them into 
last summer’s World Cup 
quarter-finals. The backs 
Lima. Keliett and Patu, the 
prop Fatialofa and back-row 
replacement Smith all made a 
compelling claim for Test 
selection. 

South-West failed to sustain 
the bright promise of the 
opening half-hour, when they 
twice led. 8-3 and 11-5, but 
their relentless tackling set 
an excellent example for the 
England squad. The West 
selectors, who had to pick a 
scratch side because of the 
unavailability of 21 players, 
saw their choice vindicated 
by the performance of Gian- 
ville, Pearson, Sims and 
Fenley. 

West's committed skipper 
Paul Hull believes Kn gland 
will be too well organised for 
the Samoans. ‘T don't think 
it’ll be a 50-point win like 
everyone seems to think but 
England will have most of the 
Important areas covered," he 
predicted. “2 think England 
will keep it tight after looking 
at the way the Samoans like 
to play. No. I don't see us 
losing.” 

Even so the tourists’ suc- 
cesses against London — at 
Twickenham — and West 
prove they are not merely 
warm-weather players unable 
to adapt to alien conditions. 
Their fast rucking style on a 
hard surface was slickly exe- 
cuted, enabling the half-backs 
File mu and Keliett to set up 
successive waves of attack. 
The ability of their loose for- 
wards to take the ball back in 
and advance 20 metres with 
an explosive drive was im- 
pressive too. 

"We maintained our credi- 
bility, though we found it dif- 
ficult coping with the deci- 
sions of the referee,” said 
Bryan Williams, the Samo- 
ans' coach. “I don't think our 
boys will need to be wound up 


for the Test because they are 
really looking forward to 
Staying [at Twickenham. 

. Tonight our forwards put 
m an honest effort and Smith 
was outstanding. We needed 
that because England have 


West may have played their 
last game against a major 
touring side. If the Rugby 
Football Union succumbs to 
pressure from the one 

clubs to scrap the Divisional 
Championship, ft is unlikely 
the divisions will be retained 
solely for plum representative 
fixtures. Predictably, clubs 
such as Bath, Leicester and 
Wasps are clamouring for 
money-spinning cl as h es with 
southern hemisphere teams. 

As the divisions contem- 
plate extinction, it is ironic 
that this season West have 
fully justified their original 
purpose by providing a valu- 
able opportunity for younger 
players to shine. Alex King, 
the 20-year-old Bristol Univer- 
sity fly-half; will face the Sa- 
moans tomorrow night as a 
member of the En gland A 
team and Craig Yandell, the 
Saracens lock, who normally 
plays reserve-team rugby, has 
also emerged from the shroud 
of anonymity. 

West’s coach John Lockyer 
said: “We took Jack Rowell’s 
message about development 
on board and even thoug h we 
won only one game, against 
London, it has been an inter- 
esting campaign.” 

Any one erf the Samoan 
tries would qualify for a try- 
of-the-season award. Patu 
(23min), Birtwhlstle (3 3m tn) 
and Telea (82min) each got on 
the end of magnificent scor- 
ing moves that started in the 
Samoan half, and even the 
medium-range try by Autaga- 
vaia (70min) was a gem. 
West's touchdowns by Tan- 
dell <7£nin), from a drive- 
maul. and Enoch (74min), 
from a delightful pass by Fen- 
ley, sprang from a more tradi- 
tional mould but were no less 
welcome for that 

SCORERS: So u Ui W*» t THtc Yandell. 
Enoch. Drop goalai Dix 2 .Wavtarn 
Samoan*! Trial: Pam. Blrlwh/olJe. 
AutBQOvala, Talaa. Coovankra Kollett 
Pun ■!««■- Kaflett 3. 

SOUTH-WEST: P HuR (Bristol, capt): N 
Boil (Northampton). S Enoch 
(Pontypridd). A Tumor (Exeter). P 
Halford {Gloucester); H Dix (Harlequins; 
B Stafford, Brunei Untv, fiSntln), B Fanlay 
(Gloucester): A Wbido (Gtoucaserl. K 
Dunn (Wasps). D IhUnt (Bristol), D 
Shna (Gloucester). C Vandas (Saracens), 
P Glanvllla (Gloucester). E RoHItt 
(Bristol), J P aa ra nn (Bristol). 

WESTERN SAMOA! V Patm B Uhna, T 
Vaava, K TufeamXa, A Teftm D KaSatt 
(Autagavata, 70). J name? M Nika, O 
Mat-rdaM. P Fatialofa, L F a laU co. M 
BirtwhteOa, $ Kalata (HaMy, 40], p Lam 
leapt; Smith, IS). S VdMa. 

Hfaraac 0 Mena (France). 

• Geoff Evans, who took over 
as manager of Wales in 
March, has resigned after the 
appointment of Kevin Bowr- 
ing as full-time national 
coach. 


Best of British to 
stay with unions 


E 'NGLAND’s interna- 
tional players are 
treating with wry 
scepticism the inflated pay 
promises that were put into 
circulation for their en- 
lightenment by satellite 
television at the weekend, 
writes Robert Armstrong. 

The players* contracts 
with the RFU are likely to 
remain unsigned until the 
new year but the prospects 
of a rival multi-million 
pound deal with either Ker- 
ry Packer or BSkyB look 
remote. 

Ross Turnbull, Packer's 
UK representative, may in- 
deed come up with a prom- 
ised £30,000 signing-on fee 
for a new international 
club competition by next 
Friday. Yet just how many 
players will turn down, a se- 
cure contract with club and 
country in favour of it must 
be open to serious doubt. 

As for BSkyB, members 
of the Five Nations commit- 
tee which meets in London 
tomorrow have no knowl- 
edge of a reported £175 mil- 


lion bid for the Five 
Nations Championship. 

The current £27 million 
three-year contract with 
the BBC will come up for 
renegotiation in early 1997, 
when it Is expected that the 
BBC, 1TV, BSkyB and cable 
television will toss their 
hats into the ring. 

Britain's 150 best players 
are set to make a lot of 
money within the next few 
years but the chances of 
their present employers 
being replaced by Packer or 
Rupert Murdoch can be 
rated roughly 10-1 agains t. 
From 1990 onwards when 
the new Five Nations televi- 
sion contract comes into 
force, they can expect to 
cash in with the agreement 
of their home unions. 

The unions, for their 
part, will not want to Jose 
control of the Five Nations 
to BSkyB. In any case legis- 
lation will probably stipu- 
late that International 
matches be available to the 
British public through a 
terrestrial channel by 1998. 



Natural . . . Rees the fly-half on Saturday jeff Morgan 

From Eton to Newport RFC — the Canada 
captain and fly-half Gareth Rees journeys 
regularly from college to club and is at 
home in both vastly different worlds 


Profile by Frank Keating 



Rugby League 


Regal Trophy qmttgtfinsfis *j -V 

St Helens 46, Hali^ 18 

Arnold steps up 
to 



Paul Fitzpatrick' 


History man’s culture span 


M id-morning on 
Saturday at that an- 
cient seat of learn- 
ing, Eton College, 
and the history man looks at 
his watch for the umpteenth 
trmftj commands an end to the 
examination he has been invi- 
gilating, collects and stores 
foe pupils* papers — and 
makes a dash for his car. 

Stopping only to pick up his 
previously prepared flask of 
strong coffee, he noses the car 
towards the M4 and west- 
wards across a frostbitten 
middle England covered in a 
duvet of wintery whiteness. 
More than the length of a 
rugby match later, and just 
across the Severn Bridge, the 
100-mile culture clash Is em- 
phasised as the jibes and jeers 
of the fraternal freemasonry 
welcome him as he bursts 
into the home changing room 
at Newport RFC. 

Most of the greeters are al- 
ready in their vestments of 
black-and-amber. Hence the 
affably growling reception; he 
is still in his stiff Eton collar, 
white bow-tie, black waist- 
coat and academic gown. “Hi 
fellows,” be smiles with a soft 
North American drawl 


It is a journey and a trans- 
formation that Gareth Rees, 
captain of Canada, has been 
making, to train with and to 
play for Newport, sometimes 
two or three times a week for 
the past three seasons. 

On Saturday, in front of a 
substantial footstamping 
throng which ringed Rodney 
Parade, Newport lost by 20-13 
to Newbridge, a defeat which 
surprised the home side after 
their recent run of form 
which included the beating erf 
Cardiff a fortnight ago. It was 
a bitty, ragged and frozen-fin- 
gered performance all round, 
with Newport's scattiness and 
Newbridge's hot breath of 
commitment the only two 
warmly appealing features. 

But even in such an unen- 
lightening afternoon for his 
side, Rees’s pedigree was evi- 
dent The strong, squat and 
banreUy 28-year-old remains 
every inch the natural foot- 
baller and co mmanding offi- 
cer at No. 10. “Authentic 
product of Welsh fly-half fac- 
tory'' is stamped on his broad 
hips. 

His family and cultural 
antecedents are pure: his 
teacher father, from Barry, 


was a stalwart player for Lon- 
don Welsh before emigrating 
to British Columbia. The son. 
via Harrow and Oxford, has 
been playing for Newport for 
three seasons now and. with 
various qualification dispen- 
sations frying around these 
days, the new Wales coach 
Kevin Bowring must have 
considered what the Cana- 
dian captain and veteran of 
three World Cups could offer 
to Wales. 

The Newport president 
David Watkins says: "Gareth 
makes all those around Mm 
tick. There is no one with 
more vision as a footballer in 
all the Five Nations." 

Six months ago, the history 
master was making dramatic 
history himself Saturday's 
bitter winds razoring in off 
the estuary at Newport were a 
million miles from that blood- 
red night at Port Elizabeth in 
June when the unconsidered 
Canada team were so stoutly 
defiant of strutting South Af- 
rica that (as someone put it at 
the time) "one heck of an ice 
hockey match broke ". Rees 
was one of three sent off. 

He strokes his jaw. "It was 
a disgrace to be sent off. I am 


not proud of ft. but not flip- 
pant either when I say I have 
some pride that 1 was sent off 
for the right reasons, ff a cap- 
tain cannot stand up for a 
confrere in the same jersey, 
then what sort of captain is 
he? 

“One or two earlier inci- 
dents had made thing s reach 
boiling point As the fracas 
exploded, I jogged over — as 
one does — to see what was 
happening, when out of a cor- 
ner of my eye I saw a mate 
being pinioned by two Sooth 
Africans and punched by an- 
other. The obvious happened 
and the referee saw me. I was 
wrong, but sport and team 
loyalty and confraternity 
must have a basis, which is a 
devotion for, and a defence of. 
each other." 

Rees captained Oxford in 
last year’s compelling Univer- 
sity Match. Oxford, the 
favourites, lost Tomorrow, 
with permission from his 
headmaster, he will be at 
Twickenham. Cambridge are 
firm favourites this year. 
“The underdogs will win 
again, and history will repeat 
itself," says the most appeal- 
ing history man. 


Divisional Championship: Midlands 42, North 45 

Greenwood stoops to conquer 


Ian Matin 


T HE curtain came down 
on the Divisional Cham- 
pionship at Nottingham 
but the final act at least made 
up for an ll-year-old competi- 
tion that somewhere lost its 
plot There were 87 points, a 
dozen tries and a third title 
for North — the division 
which has at least taken it 
seriously over the years. 

On a bitterly cold Bees ton 
afternoon it was heartwarm- 
ing to hear North break into 
one last rendition of On flkley 
Moor Baht 'at after lifting the 
silver trophy. And in these 
days of professionalism and 
paranoia, self-interest had 
been forgotten as 30 players 
fought for the reward of a 
pewter tankard. 


This season was reminis- 
cent of that which took Mike 
Harrison's 1986 North side to 
their first title, thanks to a 
sparky back division contain- 
ing a young Durham univer- 
sity student called Will Car- 
ling. The Orrell-Sale three- 
quarter combination served 
North well this time, the cap- 
tain Paul Johnson's sweetly 
timed passes constantly 
bringing into play the direct 
running erf BaxendelL Healey 
and Mallinder. 

North's second try summed 
up their style. Johnson gave 
Baxendell and Healey the 
chance to carve an opportu- 
nity down the right and Hea- 
ley’s perfect chip gave Baxen- 
dell the chance to touch down 
just before the ball rolled over 
the dead-ball line. 

But Midlands, criticised for 


their spoiling tactics in win- 
ning the title last year, were 
no villains this time. After 
falling 21-6 behind after the 
half-hour their positive game 
put them within a point of the 
visitors at 37-38 with less 
than 15 minutes to go. 

Quantrill, the Rugby Lions 
full-back, and the little-known 
Winnington Park scrum-half 
Farr both enjoyed excellent 
displays as did Phillips, the 
Northampton lock, who has 
been outstanding this month. 

But it was perhaps fitting 
that the game’s deciding try 
four minutes from time came 
from Matt Greenwood, the 
bluff Yorkshireman who 
plays for Wasps and who was 
at the heart of most of his 
pack's rucks and mauls. 
When Midlands foiled to clear 
up a line-out they had won, 


Greenwood plundered the try 
as the ball ran loose. His rare 
smile was another collectors' 
piece. 

SCOMBH: MkSamta: THmj CluKJnor 2. 
Grewcoch. Rountnoy. Farr, Wtotaiona. 
Cottvmralonmi Ovontrlll 3. 

QuiintrHI 2. Marita Win Baxandall 2. 
Healey 2. penalty try. Greenwood. 
Canwandarai Uley 0. Pa u U m LI ley. 
MIDLANDS! J QMtedtrii (Rugby Lions); A 
SmaBiMMHl jNotnngham). B wmmdm 
(B edford). A Kerr (Moseley). H 
Tb o rp o yo r oft (Noflbainnlofi): P CheHnor 
(Harteoulns). J FWr (Winnington Parle): * 
Vallntf (Norlhaniplon; ■ Freer, 

Hot [Ingham. h-Q. R Cooker* (Uriceeter), 

N Webber (Moseley). J Phillips 
(Northampton), O Qrewoock (Coventry), I 
Sklngsley (Bed'ord), D Pountney 
(Northampton). C Tsrbnok (cap), 
Leicester). 

NORTHi J mbwfar (Seta); A Hita y 
(OrreU). J Bnwdel (Sale), P J o ta— n 
leapt Omrtii, c VaCea (Sale; C Lae, Weal 
Hartlepool, 55); R Utay (Sale), D ScuMyi O 
Baldwin (both Wakefield), a French 
(Bath). M staoSey (Wesl Hartlepool), P 
Stewart (Waken old). K Wo atgw Ot (Wool 
Hartlepool). P Arnold (Newcastle 
GoskHth). A Drown (Wow Hartlepool). M 
(Wasps). 

I Rogers (South Air lea). 


S T. HELENS were with- 
out the cup-tied • Paul 
Newlove and .they lost 
the game’s leading try-scorer 
Anthony Sullivan after only 
12 minutes at Knowsley Road 
yesterday, but it made little 
difference to the outcome. 

Saints are running white- 
hot at present and Halftax 


had almostr as much difficulty 
trying to curb them as they 
bad in last month’s league 
match, when St Helens ran in 

58 points. 

Sullivan’s replacement the 
18-year-old Danny Arnold, 
scored two erf Saints' eight 
tries and gave farther evi- 
dence ofhls rich promise.“We 
have a real winner here,” 
Saints' coach Eric Hughes 
said afterwards. 

There were also two tries 
for another youngster, Joey 
Hayes, on the right wing. Per- 
eltni. Gibbs. Northey and 
Cunningham got the dithers in 
ah emphatic performance. 

Sullivan's loss proved noth- 
ing like as serious for Saints 
as did the departure of John 
Bentley for Halifax. He was 
carried off on a stretcher with 
a suspected fractured cheek- 
bone in the 22nd minute and 
the Yorkshiremen, well in 


; contention at 8-8, Were’ never 
as good thereafter. 

Halifex, throughthe consis- 
tently dangerous Umaga, 
scored, first He was to get a 
second try in the 68th minute 
but between times Saints pro- 
duced football of ridt vintage. 
They led 20-8 at half-time and 
then steadily took the contest 
away from Waiffay with - tries 
that in the case of Feretini 
owed something to sheer 
strength, and in those of Ar- 
nold and Hayes everything to 
subtlety. ^ 

There was nothing better 
-than the kids;' by; Goulding 
which sent in Arnold on the 
left, and the faints scruzn-half 
and captain produced some- 
thing almost as clever to send 
In Hayes for the final fry. 
Goulding made .a. massive 
contribution and was success- ' 
fill with seven. of his 10 kicks. 

•» Hil wi Prescott Haye®. -Northey. 
Glbbe. Sullivan ' (Arnold. iZrain): 
Hammond, Goulding; :Per«ilnl, 
Cunningham. Pkucevanca. Joynt Matautla 

(Mortal’. ZJk Brnby. 

IHRra Umaga; Bentley (Rovriefc. 22). 
Amone, Anderson. Tirttasfc Daw. Paiftsr: 
Harrison, Southernwood, floldhouse, 
Mori arty (Baldwin. 6). Jackson. Gillnpla. 

J Connolly (Wigan). 


Carlisle's hopes of a semi- 
final place were shattered at 
Headiiigley, where they led 


6-0 but Leeds ran in nine tries 
to win 44-22, 


Masterful . . . Rees the Eton history teacher tomjenkws 


Widnes 23, Wigan 28 (after extratime) 

Wigan wobble 


paths of glory that 
Wlgau have beat treading 
for nearly a decade have 
rarely led to the grave, though 
Cagflefor d interred them in the 
final of this competition at 
Headingley almost two years 
ago, writes Paul Fttzpatrick. 

But Saturday's Regal Tro- 
phy tie brought a rare fright 
Only when Gary Connolly 
scored the final fry in extra 
time could Wigan afford to 
relax, and then only because 
Widnes scarcely had the ener- 
gy even to restart the' game. 

It is not clear whether the 
First Division club’s financial 
plight is a new crisis or sim- 
ply an extension of the one 
that gripped them in 1993. 
That led to the exit of a clutch 
of high-class players, Jona- 
than Davies among them, and 
it was hard to see how Widnes 
could recover. 

The next disappointment 
came with the Super League, 
which starts next March , 
without them. It is plain that 
their chairman, Jim Mills, 
does not envisage golden 


prospects for those clubs out- 
side it and equally plain, on 
this evidence, that Widnes in- 
tend to claim a place soon. . 

' Had it not been for Chris- 
tian Tyrer striking a post 
with an attempted drop goal 
and the unfortunate loss to 
the sin-bin of their inspira- 
tional captain Steve McCur- 
rie for the final 10 minutes of 
normal time, Widnes might 
have been celebrating a de- 
served place in the last four. 

Had Tyrer scored, Wigan. 
10-4 down, would. _have 
needed to score three times in 
14 minutes. As It was they 
were forced to dig deep for the 
two scores, from QiitrvnpVi and 
Tuigamala, that brought 
extra time. 

Next Widnes dragged them- 
selves ahead again at 17-16 and 
23-21, but Wigan's strength 
proved crucial as Rob Smyth 
and Tuigamala got their 
second tries before Connolly's 
final score, which came after 
Edwards struck successfully 
for the ball at a ruck — a ploy 
that is banned from today. 


Hockey 


Laslett warns Belgians 
with his double strike 


Pat Rowley 


J ASON LASLETT of Ted- 
dington enjoyed his first 
weekend as captain of Great 
Britain, scoring on both days 
as his team defeated Belgium, 
one of their rivals in the 
Olympic qualifying tourna- 
ment next month, 3-1 and 1-0 
in Brussels. 

Both Laslett and Havant's 
Calum Giles, who scored the 
other goals on Saturday, put 
themselves on a Great Britain 
scores heet for the first time. 

Yesterday, in freezing fog, 
Laslett came on after a goal- 
less first half and within two 
minutes chipped the ball over 
tile Belgium goalkeeper for 
the only goal after a move in- 
volving Danny Hall, Nick 
Thompson and John Shaw. 

On Saturday, Laslett scored 
as he followed up after Giles 
was denied with two shots at 
Britain's first corner. Britain 
had six comers in the match 
and scored from three to turn 


round 5-8 ahead. The corner 
specialist Giles was back to 
his form of the European Cup. 
adding the other goals with 
low, dragged flick shots. 

In that first half Britain 
outplayed Belgium. But the 
hosts became formidable op- 
ponents once they committed 
themselves to a more attack- 
ing game. De Chaffoy scored 
their goal, and yesterday they 
restricted Britain, to two 
corners. - 

Although Britain made 
many substitutions. John 
Shaw (Southgate) and How- 
ard Hoskin (Reading), the two 
rivals for the last team place 
for the qualifying tourna- 
ment, both played the whole 
of each game. Shaw's variety 
of passing was a conspicuous 
feature, but HOskin was not 
so prominent 

David Whitaker, Britain's 
coach, was delighted with the 
weekend. "It was really good 
for us. We had to fight like 
hOU. The Belgians posed us a 
lot of questions.” 
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Cricket 


jj 2 f |^| £ M ’ ke Seivey, jn Paarl, says England and Boland should have completed their fixture and not insulted the customers with a beer match 

in ring riot A day of abandoned principles 


Nei * Robfrjaofi 


§iafl5 


B OXING s tattered 
reputation hit a new 
low on Saturday 
night when specta- 

2Eh!5 cte ? 1 to Ajcel Schulz'S 

CMfroyersial defeat by Franz 
So™ in an IBF heavyweight 
in Stuttgart by 
JJJ25 “ “^es eerily rerni- 
of the James Murray 
fight in Glasgow. 

, J^P®°Ple were treated In a 
for cuts after fans, 
cjwiting -T k". showered the 
rwig with coins, beer and 
25 1? 1 * 8116 bottles when ring 

SS,*w» a ? mounced *e 

African had won on a 
split decision. 

To make matters worse the 
verdict was later revised to 
unanimous, with officials 
claiming that the American 
referee A1 De Vito had in fact 
«»red the fight llB-m for 
Botha, not US-113 for Schulz. 

. was a con '” said 
icnulz s manager Wilfried . 
Sauerland. 'There’s no such 
£5* a 118-111 score for 
Botha. He only gave Schulz 
two rounds . . . I'm going to 
t&Bt to the IBF to make sure 
judges like A1 De Vito are ex- 
cluded if possible." 

As in Glasgow, police said 
many people in the 13,000 
crowd were drunk. Some 
spectators tried to climb into 
the ring while others sought 
shelter or tried to flee. 


Basketball 


. Part of the problem was the 
intensely partisan atmo- 
sphere m the stadium, with 
Schulz supporters roaring on 
the 27-year-old former Bast 
German throughout the 12- 
round bout. Manfred Wolke. a 
member of the Schulz corner 
further inflamed matters by 

yelling out after the sixth 
round: “You're going to have 
to knock him out; I don't trust 
the judges." 

Don King, Botha's pro- 
moter, was among those duck- 
ing for cover at the end. T 
can understand the disap- 
pointment of the public, but 
their reaction was just an 
emotional outburst." he said. 
“But when you look at the 
fight objectively you can see 
Botha deserved to win” — an 
assessment backed up by sev- 
eral impartial observers who 
considered that the German 
lacked aggression. 

Schulz, whose previous 
fight was a controversial 12- 
round defeat by George Fore- 
man. was seeking to become 
the first German to win a 
heavyweight title since Max 
Sduneting beat Jack Sharkey 
65 years ago. 

• Paul “Scrap Iron” Ryan 
wants to challenge Sammy 
Fuentes for the WBO light- 
welterweight title after beat- 
ing Bristol's Ross Hale in 132 
seconds at Bethnal Green on 
Saturday. “Now 3 want to 
earn some real money,” he 
said. 



C ricket is a game 

that, because of the 
infinite variety of 
its strategies and 
tactics, frequently 
bears comparison with chess. 
On Saturday evening, after 
only three of the scheduled 
four days of this match had 
been completed, England and 
Boland decided to take it a 
stage further by agreeing a 
draw in the belief that the 
match was going nowhere. 

Instead, in what could be a 
worrying trend, a one-day 
game was played yesterday. 

Although a statement from 
the Boland Cricket Associa- 
tion gave no clue to the gene- 
sis of the abandonment, say- 
ing merely that the captains 
and management of both 
teams had agreed to it. the I 
initiative did not emanate 
from England. The tourists 
were compliant enough, how- 
ever. and are thereby 
implicated. 

"Their players were chat- 
ting about it.” the tour man- 
ager Raymond Illingworth 
confirmed, “and I said that if 
that was what they wanted to 
do, l had no objections if they 
could fix it” A phone call to 
Ali Bacher in Johannesburg 
brought the approval they 
were seeking, and that was 
that 

Abandonment per se is 
nothing new. Matches are fre- 
quently brought to a halt be- 
cause of the weather, and a 
year ago on this very ground 
the game against the New 
Zealand tourists was termi- 
nated at the start of the 
second day because the pitch 
was deemed dangerous after 
20 wickets had fallen on the 
first 

There were also Tests in 
Faisalabad and Guyana, both 
involving England. In the for 
mer, Javed Miandad, with no 
regard to playing conditions 
or Indeed spectators, offered 
an end to that sorry match at 
tea-time on the final day, and 
it was the first and last time 
he and Mike Gattlng agreed 
about anything. 

At Ge o rgetown, in 1990, in- 
cessant rain had reduced 
Bourda to a lake by the sched- 
uled start of the second Test 
and, although conditions 
steadily improved, the Test 
was abandoned — with not 
one but two one-day games of- 
fered to the public instead. In 
fact play in the Test ought to 
have begun at tea on the 
fourth day. It was cavalier 



Palace draw Panthers’ claws 



Robert Pryce 

C RYSTAL PALACE illumi- 
nated the fourth round of 
the Cup by becoming the first 
National League side to 
knock out a Budweiser 
League team since the Ware 
Rebels beat the Hemel Royals 
at this stage three years ago, 
but please do not call it a 
shock. “We expected to be at 
this level," said Alton Byrd, 
their player-coach, general 
manager, part owner and liv- 
ing legend. 

Palace, the only National 
League survivors in, the quar- 
ter-finals. can usually, pqt but 
a starting five containing four 
internationals, including 


Byrd. “We've six guys with 
Premier League experience." 
he said, ‘fit’s not like your 
normal Division One team.” 

The National League cham- 
pions beat the Doncaster Pan- 
thers 82-81 for their 41st 
successive victory in domes- 
tic competition. 

The tall and powerful Pan- 
thers reversed expectations 
by losing the rebounding 
battle and profiting by the 
outside shot They led 58-47 
soon after half-time and 78-70 
before foiling apart 
Ware were crushed 103-71 
by T ha mes Valley though 
Dwayne "P- Train" Martin 
scored 30 points, and theCov- 

eniry Crusaders were beaten Walking nightmare. . .Mark Ramprakash trudges off the field after being dismissed for 
101-73 at HemeL a duck at Paarl yesterday to continue his moribund sequence photograph: graham chadwick 




treatment of Test cricket, de- 
signed exclusively to recoup 
revenue, it was roundly con- 
demned. and the Interna- 
tional Cricket Council will 
try to ensure it is not 
repeated. 

Games have also been sus- 
pended. if not abandoned 
completely, for a variety of 
reasons: invading monkeys, 
swarms of bees, bomb scares, 
collapsed stands, assassinn- 
tions and drug busts (Paki- 
stan’s Test against West 
Indies in Trinidad three years 
ago started a day late after 
players had been arrested). 
They have been desperately 
close to abandonment be- 
cause teams have been unable 
to leave the immediate vicin- 
ity of their toilets. But never, 
surely, has a first-class match 
been stopped in perfect 
weather simply because the 
pitch was deemed not danger- 
ous enough. 

The surface for this match, 
top-dressed with Valium, had 
always been the antithesis of 
that produced for the Kiwis, 
with only the faintest of 
pulses to suggest a sign of life. 
The decision to pull the plug 
on an admittedly turgid 
match came with England 33 
for two in their second in- . 
nings. a lead of 147 after Bo- 


BIQUIlDXi 

J P Crawley c L’M Qarmishuys 

B Henderson 48 

‘M A Atherton c L’M Genwsnuya 

b Muller ... TT 

G A Hick c Drew b Kulper 1 1 

Q A Thorpe ctb Kuiper .. . 3 

M B Ramprakash c & b Stalling . ... o 
M Watkin&on c Henderson b Drew ... 29 

D G Cork c Baguley b Muller 18 

TR C Russel) no) out 29 

P J Marlin c L’M Germtehuys 

b Willoughby . . 12 

D E Malcolm o Sterling - — O 

ARC Fraser run out 4 

Extras f&4. tos. wfl) IS 

Total (40.4 overs) 244 

Fan of wteiceta: 84. 107. 123. 124, 180. 
18a 211. 236. 240. 

Bow W i tf Willoughby iO-O-59-l: Stoning 
8.4-1-44—2. Muller 10-0-48-2. Drew 
10-0-42-1: Henderson 5-1-26-1: Kuiper 

6 - 2 - 16 -a. 

BOLAND 

B C Baguley c & b Martin lO 

L D Ferreira Ibw b Cork - a- 

T Laxara c Russell b Malcolm - 11 

K C Jackson b Martin 19 

*A P Kuiper run out 54 

W F Stalling b Cork 29 

H'M Germfehuys c Crawley b Martin 18 
C W Henderson c Ramprakash 

b Fraser .. it 

Z Muller Ibw b Fraser S 

B J Drew not oul 1 

C M Willoughby b Martin O 

Extras (ib3. w5l nb2) io 

Total (42.4 overs] 1TO 

F«« of wiofcatK 18. 33. 39. 00. 135. 137. 
158. 109. 180. 

Bowling: Cork. 8-1-15-2. Malcolm 
0-0-10-1. Marlin 8.4-2-35-4; £raaai 
8-1-37-2: Wa Unison 10-0-4 7^0; Hick , 
2-0-15-0. 

U mpb c w: M Bagus and R Brooks. 

BkM ««■ 8* 7* ran*. 


land eventually struggled 
past the follow-on point of 253 
to reach 288. With 104 overs 
still to play, however, it still 
represents a potential match, 
whatever the conditions. Bat 
until lunch, say. and then 
leave two sessions in which to 

bowL 

Hard work it might have 
been and probably it would 
have proved fruitless. But 
surely it was anathema to the 
game to give up — exactly 
what Boland did — Just be- 
cause there was no future in 
it; and the boost to the local 
association's coffers from a 
moderate crowd yesterday, 
when otherwise only the sort 
of ghouls who turn up at car 
wrecks might have been ex- 
pected, in no way mitigates. 
You have to give it a go. 

England, of course, have 
suffered on this tour from un- 
suitable pitches and unsuit- 
able opposition in the run-up 
to a Test, and with a green 
pitch expected In Durban on 
Thursday this match was no 
exception. But it is hard to see 
how starting a new game on 
the same pitch against, 
largely, the same opposition 
could improve the situation, 
even if an attempt at resusci- 
tation had been made with 
the hose. 

Certainly Mike Atherton, 
who had been fishing in the 
mountains when the decision 
was taken, did not agree with 
the change of plans. “I was 
surprised, I must say," he ad- 
mitted yesterday, ‘fi don't tike 
to see four-day cricket tam- 
pered with and I wouldn't like 
it to be repeated." 

Yesterday's match was so 
one-sided that it was a sur- 
prise only when Boland foiled 
to request a restart. No one 
had the temerity, however, 
and after Atherton, recalled 
from his hols a day early as a 
result had made 77 and John 
Crawley 45 of England's 244, 
Boland could reach only 170, 
thanks largely to Adrian 
Euiper’s 54. 

If the day had a serious 
side, however, it was that 
Mark Ramprakash. poor lad. 
was brought into the side and 
poked his third ball straight 
back to the bowler without 
scoring. Not getting runs in 
Test matches is one thing but 
when a player cannot even 
get off the mark in a pseudo 
beer match it really is 
the pits. He needed yesterday 
like a lobster needs ballet 
shoes. 


Racing 


Newton Abbot with guide to the form 


One impressive 
jumping display 


U4SUASOIUISP1IIIDOUI (Mp) 2.1 5 Mortbam i 

1-1» 9—ilfcn Ran Z4» Mnrntag 9 


1 2.45 Nfrawmus i 


Chris Hawkins 

O NE MAN looked some 
machine when jump- 
ing with, spring-heeled 
alacrity to beat Monsieur. Le 
Cure in a canter in Saturday's 
Tommy Whittle Chase at 
Haydock. . ..... 

It was a sensational display 
which saw him promoted to 
favourite for both the King 
George VI Chase and the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup by Lad- 
brokes. who cut him to 5-2 for 
the Kemp ton Park Boxing 
Day feature and 5-1 for the 
Gold Cup. , 0 4 

The Tote make Barton 
Bank ll-l favourite for the 
King George with One Man at 
3’s, while in the Gold Cup, 
which they sponsor, they bet 
5-1 Merry Gale and 6-1 (from 
10's) One Man. . 

The ease with which One 
Man adjusted his stride pat- 
tern and stood off at fence 
after fence had to be seen to 
be believed. 

Although the opposition 
was not strong it was still an 
awesome performance, remi- 
niscent of Pendil at h^best 
One Man, an elegant grey 
who races with enormous e& 
thnsiasm. must be one afthe 
boldest most 

we have seen since Fred Wm^ 
ter's great chaser but fee , 
doubters will be keen to point j 
out that Pendil never won the 

*»» 

together throughput the era- 

Sis-awr- 

s&issfAS 

brilliance. _ three 

Kemptons sharper 



F U L IKE S U «-T S 5 £ K VHTJ 

n HP 1 - 1 



miles should suit One Man 
down to the ground and it 
would be ironic, one is 
tempted to say tragic, if the 
same fate were to befell him 
as in last season's Racing Post 
Chase at the Sunbury track 
when he took a crashing foil 
at the 12th fence. 

A horse like One Man de- 
serves his place in fee hall of 
fame but the trouble is be 
does not compromise and' 
must get it right all the time 
otherwise the consequences 
can be disastrous. One would 
like to see him get in close 
and “fiddle’’ just a Uttle more 
often. 

Gordon Richards, his 
trainer, is in no doubt about 
his quality. “He’s a good 'un 
all right and that will have 
put him just right for the 
King George. It was good to 
have Mark (Dwyer) on our 
side today. He just plonked 
hte hands on his withers and 
let the 'oss get on with it" 

Tony Dobbin is One Man’s 
regular partner and hopes to 
be back in a week after dislo- 
cating a shoulder and break- 
ing his hand in a foil last 

month. . . . 

One Man brightened what I 
was otherwise a disappoint- , 
iug Saturday when a crowd of 
over 6,000 was turned away 
fh>m Cheltenham where the 
ground foiled to thaw out in 
time after heavy overnight 
frost 

Apart from annual mem- 
bers, racegoers at Chelten- 
ham will get a foil reftmd if 
sending in their ticket 
L receipts or badges while 
owners of horses denied a run 
! will get £200 to compensate 
for travelling expenses. 

In an extravaganza of tog- 
money racing at Sha Tm, 
Hong Kong, over the weekend 
Clive Brittain's Needle Gun, 
ridden by Frankie Dettori, 
finished second to the French 
trained Partipral in the Ihtet 
Mti oM]VaMOv6ramUemd 
a bait Commoner, toother 
English challenger, finished 

S1 Staon Dow expected great 
things of Young Ern, who 
started fovourite for fee H<mg 
KongBowl but traded in 12th 
EfaEd the Australian runner 

Monopolize- Branston Abby 

and Cool Jazz were both. 

• Today's scheduled meeting 
at Warwick was called 
terdav- afternoon owing to 
frost- 
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Slater picks off 
disgraced tourists 
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S RI LANKA, disgraced 
by being found guilty 
of ball-tampering, face 
a daunting struggle to save 
the first Test in Perth after 
records tumbled in Austra- 
lia’s ran spree yesterday. 

The tourists, warned by 
the ICC*s match referee 
Graham Dowling because 
the ball’s condition was al- . 
tered on Saturday, were ! 
hammered for 617 for five 
declared as Australia piled i 
up a first-innings lead of 
366. 

Sri Lanka were 13 for no 
wicket at the close on the 
third day. which featured a 
landmark innings of 219 
from Michael Slater, 111 by 
Mark Waugh and 96 by 
Ricky Pouting on his Test 
debut. 

Dowling, the former New 
Zealand captain, took no 
further disciplinary action 
after his warning, but said 
in a statement the umpires 
would take appropriate 
action if there was any far- 
ther attempt to tamper 
with the balL 


Athletics 


It was the first instance 
of a team being officially 
found guilty of hail tamper- 
ing during a Test match. 
m Bad light restricted play 
to three hours in Peshawar 
yesterday when Pakistan A 
moved from their over- 
night 97 for four to 207 for 
six — a lead of eight. Aslf 
Mujtaba. dropped at second 
slip by Nick Knight on Sat- 
urday when he should have 
become a Dean Headley 
hat-trick victim, is un- 
beaten on 103. 

• Yorkshire's seamer 
Clare Taylor, who is also an 
En gland football interna- 
tional, took four for 38 as 
India were dismissed for 
184 on the first day of the 
third and final Test in 
Hyderabad. 

Shyarma Shaw top scored 
with 66 before being run 
out by the inspirational 
Taylor. In reply Jan Rrittin 
and Helen Plimmer suc- 
cessfully negotiated an 
awkward four overs, tak- 
ing England to five without 
loss. 


Award-winning Edwards asks 
for automatic Olympic place 
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Stephen Bierloy 

J ONATHAN EDWARDS, 
who on Saturday night in 
Monte Carlo was named Male 
Athlete of the Year by the 
ZAAF, intends competing for 
Britain in fee European Cup 
in Madrid next June and then 
hopes, providing all goes well, 
to be pre-selected for the 
Olympic Games in Atlanta. 

On Thursday the British 
Athletic Federation will an- 
nounce its selection policy for 
the coming year after several 
meetings wife the athletes’ 
"focus group”, of which Ed- 
wards is a founding member. 

Hie federation was due to 
make its policy public in No- 
vember, but delayed it to con- 
sider fee views of interna- 
tional athletes. Earlier this 
year Edwards missed the 
trials for the world champion- 
ships. but a few days later 
broke the triple jump world 
record in Spain. 

Clearly he feels that if he is 
to commit himself to the 
European Cup then the Feder- 
ation should reciprocate with 


an automatic Olympic place. 

The IAAF award was the 
culmination of a wonderful 
year for fee Gateshead ath- 
lete. who broke fee world tri- 
ple jump record three times, 
twice in winning the world 
title at Gothenburg in August, 
and became the first man to 
pass the 18-metre mark, wife 
a best of 18.29m. 

Edwards beat Haile Gebrse- 
lassie by only 19 votes in fee 
annual poll of journalists and 
others involved on the athlet- 
ics circuit. The Ethiopian 
broke fee world 5,000 and 
10.000 metres records during 
the year. The women's award 
went to Gwen Torrence of the 
United States, winner of fee 
100 metres world title. 

Michael Johnson, fee 200 
and 400 metres champion in 
Gothenburg, had talks with 
the IAAF president Primo Ne- 
biolo at the weekend which 
seem certain to pave the way 
for the American to chase fee 
double in Atlanta. 

-IBM IAAF Awards: Mm l. J Edwards 
(GB) 1.501 pa; 2, H Qeboeiasale lEth) 
1-482. 3. M Johnson (US) 1551. Woown 1. 
0 Torrence IUS1 1901; 2 . E □‘Sullivan 
(Ire). K Batten (US) 891. 
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Soccer 


Venables stuck 
in midfield maze 

David Lacey says that England’s injury 
problems make Wise choice inevitable 


D ennis wise, the 

brain behind Chel- 
sea's victory over 
Newcastle United on 
Saturday, is likely to win an 
early recall to the England 
team today when Terrs - Ven- 
ables announces the side for 
tomorrow's friendly against 
Portugal at Wembley. 

Venables, who has always 
supported Wise against his 
critics, may well feel that he 
needs the little Chelsea 
player now that bis choice in 
midfield has been severely 
limited by the loss of Robert 
Lee. David Platt and Jamie 
Redknapp. Lee and Platt 
pulled out on Saturday with 
groin and hamstring strains, 
and Redknapp is still recov- 
ering from the hamstring in- 
jury he suffered at the start 
of last month’s match against 
Switzerland. 

The good news for Vena- 
bles yesterday was that Steve 
Stone, who came on for Red- 
knapp and was a major Influ- 
ence in England's 3-1 win, 
not only scored an outstand- 
ing goal to earn Nottin gham 
Forest a point against Aston 
Villa yesterday but was able 
to report for international 
duty despite a knee problem. 

Stone is likely to resume 
on the right flank, with Wise 
In central midfield and Paul 


Gascoigne linking with the 
m)nt ruimers. There is room 
for Nick Barmby to return in 
place of Steve McManaman, 
who is suffering from Red- 
knapp’s absence from the 
Liverpool side, but Vena bles 
may decide to play Graeme 
Le Saux on the left of mid- 
field, as he did in the Umbra 
Cup game against Brazil, and 
keep Stuart Pearce at left- 
back. 

The absence of the injured 
Gary Pallister from central 
defence could mean a return 
for Newcastle's Steve Howey, 
although Venables may want 
to have a look at Gareth 
Southgate, the former Crys- 
tal Pa l ac e midfielder con- 
verted to centre-back by 
Brian Little at Villa Park. 

In spite of the withdrawals, 
which were almost inevitable 
given the combination of a 
Tuesday international, and a 
full Premier League pro- 
gramme at the weekend, Ven- 
ables has decided against 
calling up any more .players. 
His reasoning is that he will 
have to operate with a squad 
of 20 for the European Cham- 
pionship and might as well 
get used to the art of making 
do. 

Tbe one lingering doubt 
concerns the fitness of Teddy 
Sheringham, who continued 


his rich vein of form by scor- 
ing Tottenham’s winner 
against Queens Park Rangers 
on Saturday but later 
trapped a nerve in his back. 
Sheringham was put on trac- 
tion after the match and will 
have further treatment 
today. 

Should he prove unfit, Ven- 
ables will have the option of 
playing Les Ferdinand along- 
side Alan Shearer, which 
would be the most popular 
choice, or reuniting the 
Blackburn striker with 
Barmby, a combination 
which enjoyed some success 
In the goalless draw with 
Colombia. 

The dismissal of Tony Ad- 
ams for a professional foul at 
Southampton on Saturday 
will not affect toe Arsenal 
man's England position 
tomorrow. Adams will again 
captain the side in a game 
England need to win in some 
style to still any criticism 
that may be lingering after 
the scoreless encounters 
with Colombia and Norway. 

Gascoigne is also virtually 
assured of his 35th England 
cap, although after the 
Rangers player's sending-off 
in Dortmund last Wednes- 
day, for two bookable of- 
fences. even Venables was 
moved to remark that "we 
cannot afford that land of in- 
dulgence from anybody. 
Players have to be profes- 
sional in every sense of the 
word.” 



Gnawing time for Newcastle . - . Kevin Keegan (centre, front) and Terry McDermott wear worried looks at Stamford Bridge photograph: frank baron 


Premiership: Bolton Wanderers 0, Liverpool 1 

Stan’s flash of lightning 


Chelsea 1 , Newcastle United 0 

Beardsley’s lesson in Wise ways 


Cynthia Bateman 


F OR an hour Bolton's 
Sasa Curcic looked £8.5 
milli on's worth of any- 
body's money, whereas for 
Stan Collymore. well, you 
wouldn't have given a damn 
In football, what you see isn't 
always what you get 
If ever there was a day 
when Bolton might have 
thought to put the skids 
under Liverpool, this was it 
Liverpool were weakened by 
injury and international com- 
mitments and were without a 
win in seven games. 

Bolton bad them tied to toe 
railway lines and for toe first 
30 minutes gave a good imita- 
tion of an approaching ex- 
press train. They set off at fe- 
rocious pace. Tb Liverpool's 
credit they withstood this 
early battering without ex- 
posing their goalkeeper 
James to undue hazards. 

Makeshift defence and mid- 
field it might have been but. 
although the names Hark- 
ness, Bjomebye and Clough 
are on toe team sheet less 


often these days, they proved 
they are still forces to be 
reckoned with. What a waste 
not to see toe intelligent, dili- 
gent Clough more often. 

But all the energy and pas- 
sion came to nought against 
toe contribution from toe one 
man who seemed for most of 
the match to be content to let 
others get on with the .game. 
While they fought toe good 
fight — almost literally in the 
case of Wright and McGinlay 
after Wright’s boisterous 
challenge almost knocked toe 
Bolton striker into toe tunnel 
4- Collymore was content to 
stroll like a man defying Light- 
ning. It struck on the hour. 

Until then almost anything 
that came Collymore’s way 
was mopped up by Bolton's 
admirable centre-half Tag- 
gart But one slip was all it 
took. On 60 minutes Colly- 
more collected McManaman 's 
pass, eluded Taggart wrong- 
footed Bergsson on toe edge of 
the area and beat Branag an 
with Liverpool’s first decent 
shot It was only Collymore’s 
fourth goal in 16 appearances 
and silenced the chants from. 


one supposes but cannot be 
certain, toe home supporters 
of "what a waste of money". 

Although delighted with 
the strike — “one you could 
never anticipate on the train- 
ing ground.” said Roy Evans 
— Liverpool would still like a 
greater contribution from the 
striker. But Collymore’s dev- 
astating ratio of results per 
unit of energy expended was 
underlined by the Serbian 
midfielder Curcic. bought for 
£1.4 million from Partisan 
Belgrade. 

Tbe wiry midfielder, who 
beat James but hit toe post 
just after the Interval, kept 
toe game popping for most of 
the 90 minutes with his verve 
but never managed the coup 
everyone felt he deserved. His 
only mistake was a bad pass. 
But that eventually led to 
Collymore’s goaL 

SCORER: Uurpoo fc Coftymora (60m In |. 
Bolton — < wm Branagan; Qrago. 
Fairckxigh. Bergsson. Taggart. Phillips, 
Curcic. Todd (Patterson. 78). 6#llars. Oe 
Freitas. McGinlay. 

Liverpool! James. Wright. Scales. 
Harkness. Jones. BJornebye. 
McManaman, Clough. Baffles. Fowler, 
Collymore 

Rstaraee M Bodenham (Looe) 


Commentary 


David Lacey 


A WINTER is not 
ruined by two hic- 
cups any more than a 
s umme r Is made by 
one swallow. As a guide to 
form, Newcastle's second de- 
feat of toe season on Saturday 
was probably more relevant 
to their return to Stamford 
Bridge in the<FA Cup In a 
month than to - their champi- 
onship prospects. 

Nevertheless, the way 
Kevin Keegan's team lost 1-0 
to Chelsea extended a recent 
pattern of away performances 
suggesting that their initial 
surge was starting to weaken. 
So long as Manchester United 
continue to drop points while 
the Premiership leaders 
remain omnipotent at St 
James' Park the threat to 
Newcastle's first league title 
since 1927 will be theoretical. 
But Keegan must be a little 
concerned all the same. 


Attempting to win the 
championship with two wing- 
ers. as Manchester United dis- 
covered, makes considerable 
demands on the rest of the 
team and especially the foot 
soldiers in midfield. Ince, 
Keane and, more sporadi- 
cally, McClair bore toe work- 
load when Giggs or Kancbel- 
skis began to wilt. 

Newcastle struggled to get 
into this match partly be- 
cause Glenn Hoddle, Chel- 
sea’s manager, had detailed 
Petrescu and Phelan, making 
his debut; to s tifle toe influ- 
ence of Ginola and Gillespie, 
but as much because Lee, 
Beardsley and Clark were col- 
lectively subdued. 

Again Beardsley was funda- 
mental to the argument. 
When Newcastle lost 1-0 at 
Southampton in September 
Beardsley was not playing. 
On Saturday he was playing 
but to less effect than usuaL 

Inspiring creative force 
though he will no doubt con- 
tinue to be, Beardsley’s stam- 
ina has, in the past been open 
to question once the docks 
have gone back. Here his legs 


looked fresher than those of 
Lee, who had a muscle strain; 
or Clark, but he still failed to 
find the penetrative pass 
which might have enabled 
Ferdinand to save the game 
for Newcastle. 

Such criticisms may seem 
nit-picking, but having set 
their own high standards 
Newcastle must expect to be 
judged by them. As Keegan 
himself said afterwards: "We 
may have dominated the 
second half but you've got to 
play for more than 45 minutes 
if you want to win' games 
away from home. And if you 
play with two wingers you've 
got to feed them." 

A spot of fine tuning will be 
all that is required to get 
Newcastle scoring again but 
their flaws in defence may 
require more radical action. 
Spurs, Aston Villa and Wim- 
bledon all punished them in 
the air, especially with hard 
centres driven in quickly 
from right wing to far post 
exposing Peacock’s side of toe 
back four. 

Within 15 seconds on Satur- 
day Furlong had produced 


just such a cross, finding Phe- 
lan racing in unmarked on 
the opposite flank. His shot 
was off target but Chelsea bad 
clearly done their homework. 
Phelan’s extra pace, comple- 
mented on the other wing by 
Petrescu's guile, gave Hod- 
dle’s side the balance it had 
been struggling most of toe 
season to achieve. 

The principal force behind 
this success, however, was 
Wise, whose intelligent and 
accurate use of the ball up- 
staged Beardsley and. with 
Newton’s energetic assis- 
tance, consistently denied 
Newcastle possession for 
much of the first hour. 

Chelsea scored three min- 
utes before half-time when 
Wise's free-kick was headed 
out by Ferdinand straight to 
Petrescu. Smicek had just 
replaced toe Injured Hislop in 
goal, and his first sight of the 
bail was just a blur as the 
Romanian drove it back past 
him. Ferdinand came no 
closer to scoring than head- 
ing against the Chelsea bar. 

Having again been beset by 
a crop of casualties, Hoddle 


now has a problem his con- 
temporaries might envy. Gul- 
lit has been out for a month 
with a calf Injury and during 
this period Chelsea bavehad 
the tetter of a 2-1 draw at Old 
Trafford and beaten the Pre- 
miership leaders. - 

In addition, tbe defence 
looks more solid with Lee 
playing as an orthodox cen- 
tre-back than it did with Gul- 
lit as sweeper. And Wise, as 
he showed on Saturday, has 
more freedom in midfield 
when Gullit is not coming for- 
ward to demand toe ball. 

Although it would be foolish 
to suggest that Gullit when fit 
should not return, Hoddle may 
re-examine toe Dutchman’s 
role. In future Gullit must 
surely be used in front of the 
centre-backs, leaving Lee and 
Duberry, who had an excel- 
lent game against Ferdinand, 
to do the defending. 

SCORBfc Cti »l— «r PetrBscu441nrin). 
Chalna: Kharine: Duberry. Lot. Myers, 
Petrescu. Newton. Wteo, Phelan, Hughes, 
SPOT car. Furlong. 

Newcastle United: Hislop {Smicek. 
40niin)7 Barton. Peacock, Howey, 
Bereeford. OiHespie, Lot, Clark. Ginola. 
Beardsley. Ferdinand. 

Refereei R DUkfls (Mossley). 


Manchester United 2, Sheffield Wednesday 2 


Southampton 0, Arsenal 0 


Tottenham Hotspur 1 , QPR 0 


Cantona shows boys how 


Adams accepts original sin 


Spurs strike as Hateley nods 
on and crowd nods off 


Ian Ross 


B EFORE and after Satur- 
day’s careless surren- 
der of two more points, 
Alex Ferguson used toe stick 
rather than the carrot in an 
effort to put his players back 
on the winning track. 

In his programme notes 
Ferguson had berated, albeit 
constructively, Andy Cole for 
his “carelessness" against 
Chelsea in the previous Sat- 
urday's l-l draw, a game in 
which the striker was substi- 
tuted after a glaring miss. 

It was an unexpected devel- 
opment but long overdue, for 
the Cans at Old Trafford have 
begun to ask how long Cole 
can be permitted to hide be- 
hind his £6 million price tag. 
Later, Ferguson was to chide 
the boys he had asked to per- 
form as men for their singu- 
lar failure to do so. 

As the United manager 
wrestles with the problem of 


how best to draw from preco- 
cious youth a reasonable level 
of consistency, Sheffield 
Wednesday’s David Pleat 
seeks to delay lowering toe 
curtain on several players 
whose careers are crawling 
down blind alleys. 

Wednesday are over- 
burdened with long-in-tbe- 
tooth players of no great 
stamina, although Ferguson 
was correct in pointing out 
that Pleat’s players' speed of 
thought rather than speed of 
limb had come closest to pro- 
ducing a decisive result 

Wednesday played above 
themselves at times, their la- 
zily constructed attacks wash- 
ing over the United barri- 
cades, although more often 
than not the menace was per- 
ceived rather than real. 

A better team would have 
been out of United’s reach be- 
fore toe interval, but as toeir 
best chances had fallen to 
David Hirst all seemed lost 

Until Marie Bright’s looping 




shot cancelled out Eric Can- 
tona's deft early strike, 
Wednesday revelled in giving 
away possession. Sadly, it 
was a reciprocal arrangement 
and one which condemned 
toe afternoon to mediocrity. 

“You have to be confident 
and really go for It at Old 
Trafford.” said Pleat Belat- 
edly his team did just that 
and so threadbare bad been 
United's football that Guy 
Whittingham’s smartly taken 
header appeared to have 
gained an unlikely victory. 

But Cantona had stood be- 
tween United and rock-bot- 
tom ail afternoon and fit- 
tingly he salvaged a draw 
with a s plendid volley. 

I tBrrun. 83V SbofBoM W«4n— dm * Bright 
(59). Whlfflngfwun {7BV 
HanehMMr United: Pllklnglon; O 
Neville. May. Bruce. P N8v«le. 8ecWum. 
Schemes tOwles, 52). McClatr. Sharpe. 
(Cooke. 82). Cantona. Cols. 

Sheffield Wednesday: Pressman; Nolan. 
Walker. Atherton. Bnscos. Dsgryss. Nlcoi. 
Waddle (Sheridan. 77). Whltongham, Mtrav 
Bright. 

net e rea: P Jones (Loughborough). 


Russell Thomas 


T *)NY ADAMS's dis- 
grace at The Dell was 
fodder for those follow- 
ers questioning his suit- 
ability as England captain. 
But at least Arsenal's 
leader demonstrated a cer- 
tain strength of character 
in refusing to duck below 
the post-match parapet. 

Scarcely contrite, but 
reluctant to condemn the 
referee Paul Danson, Ad- 
ams made tbe rare gesture 
for a dismissed man of fac- 
ing his inquisitors. Here he 
hardly put a foot wrong — 

tmlikp his 55th-minute trip 
on Neil Shipperley which 
almost defined the “profes- 
sional foul”. 

Adams was adamant The 
third dismissal of his 
career, he said, “won’t 
change my game. Given toe 
same circumstances I’d 
probably do toe same thing. 


It was instinctive; I didn't 
have time to think." 

He will not change. Nor 
does Bruce RAoch. surveying 
the first sending-off of his 
Arsenal management ap- 
pear to want him to. Riocb 
called It “harsh, even sad”, 
even if Adams made a con- 
cession to tbe need “to adapt 
and play to the rules". But 
in essence, this was code for: 
“I had no option." 

Terry Venables, it ap- 
pears, has little option but 
to continue with Adams as 
captain against Portugal to- 
rn orrow, especially as 
Adams’s predecessor David 
Platt is oot with a ham- 
string strain. 

Adams’s punishment will 
be delayed until toe pre- 
Christmas visit to Liver- 
pool, when Arsenal may 
feel the full force of deeds 
at Tbe Dell. His central de- 
fensive partner BouJd was 
booked — for another trip 
on Shipperley — and this 


sixth caution sees him 
nearing the 21 -point disci- 
plinary mark. 

Even shorn of Berg- 
kamp’s subtleties and, for 
35 minutes, Adams’s stub- 
bornness, Arsenal still saw 
off Southampton, whose 
own captain cannot recover 
his scoring knack or inspi- 
rational touch. Le Tissier’s 
greatest contribution was 
the ins winging corner. 

Southampton still en- 
joyed the last — and best — 
chance, only for Shipperley 
to fire over from six yards. 
Matters would have been so 
much simpler for Arsenal 
had Hartson not wasted 
Merson’s inviting first-half 
cross, and Platt not permit- 
ted Beasant to smother 10 
minutes from toe end. 

Southampton: Bv&sanu Dodd. Hall. 
Monkou. Benall (Watson, 8Bmin). Heaney 
(Oakley. 69). Magmon, Venison. Charlton. 
Shlpoertey. Le Healer 
Arsooab a — "t e n; Dixon. Adams, BoukL 
Wimortwm, Jenson. Known. Plait. Moraon. 
Hartson (Clarice. 58), WrlghL 
n otfo c P Denson (Blaby) 


First Division: Luton Town 2, Wolverhampton Wanderers 3 

Bull and Wolves manage on their own 


Jeremy Alexander 


W OLVES rose between 
two managers at Ken- 
ilworth Road yester- 
day, as Luton fell between 
stools. The result left Luton at 
the foot of the table and Mark 
McGhee looking potentially 
foolish. Who needs a manager 
when a caretaker, Bobby 
Downes, will do? 

Everyone knows toe name 
of Wolves’ putative as well as 
past manager. No one knows 
Luton's but Terry Westley. 
heartened by victory over 
Tranmere, seemed to imagine 
a comer turned. 

A readiness to go forward 
with their thoughtful, attrac- 
tive inheritance from David 
Pleat was undone by a dread- 
ful doziness in defen oe. Not 


until their midfield raised toe 
pace after the interval, and ul- 
timately had Wolves hanging 
on, did their back four look 
remotely safe. 

’ Oddly, Luton made a prom- 
ising start After 30 seconds 
Marshall seized on a through- 
ball but shot weakly. For a 
moment it Looked as if Luton, 
who warmed up with the ball 
while Wolves did physical 
jerks, had their priorities 
right. Shortly McLaren 
wasted a similar chance, then 
reacted to a challenge and 
was booked for being a physi- 
cal jerk. 

By then Wolves were ahead. 
Goodman's shot was blocked 
by Steve Davis and tbe ball 
deflected to Richards, who 
found room to score. 

Westley suggested Wolves 
“could have been forgiven for 


looking over their 
shoulders", with all the un- 
certainty at Mollneux Yet 
Bull was in his most rampag- 
ing form, forcing a point- 
blank parry from Kelvin 
David, then thundering a 
header wide. In the 18th min- 
ute he turned on the left 
hoisted a cross and saw Good- 
man rise above Harvey to 
head home. 

In attack Luton’s problem 
was getting their final pass 
right By chance they man- 
aged it on the half-hour. 
Thorpe's cross eluded Mar- 
shall but Oakes, beyond, 
swept it in. Before half-time, 
though, the defence were 
caught napping again. Bull 
Indicated where be wanted a 
free-kick, Ferguson provided 
and the glancing header flew 
in. 


Straight after the interval 
Kelvin Davis saved well to 
deny Bull another before 
Luton remarkably assumed 
control. Oakes and Thorpe 
started to run with zest and 
get toeir angles right the 
lively Marshall pursued 
everything and Wolves' three 
centre-backs tottered. 

Thorpe brilliantly left Ve- 
nus, Law and Stowell 
grounded for Marshall to 
poach one goal back, but two 
good saves and four bad 
misses prevented an equalis- 
er. McGhee waits on. So, for 
that matter, may Westley. 

LotMU K Davis; Patterson. Johnson. 
WaSOoeX, Hughes lOuentchev, 78mln], 
McLaren (Taylor. S5J. S Da via. oatoa. 
Thorpe. Marshall. Harvey. 

Wolrerli— nplon Wanderers! Stowell; 
Ranking. Thompson, Ferguson, Law. 
Rich ants, Venn Goodman. Bull. AOUns. 
Emblen. 

m fares ! K Lyndi (Knsrosborough). 





Martin Thorpe 


A S QUEENS Park Rangers 
continued to dominate the 
first half of this awful game, 
their supporters launched 
into a chorus of “you're sup- 
posed to be at home". Which 
is where many spectators 
probably wished they were, 
sitting in front of toe fire 
watching Grandstand rather 
than letting this tedious game 
numb the parts of the body 
the icy temperatures had 
foiled to reach. 

But the home fans stuck it 
out suffused by toe warming 
glow of a Tottenham victory 
that lifts the team to joint 
third in the Premiership after 
a run of one defeat in their 
past 15 league games and a 
fourth clean sheet in a row. 

This was a victory few the 
new Tottenham, capable of 
grinding out results such as 
these. And it was a grind 
which began because Spurs 
went ahead in the third min- 
ute, Sommer foiling to hold 
Rosenthal’s shot and Sher- 
ingham reacting first to the 
rebound for his 14th goal of 
toe season. 

Tottenham suddenly started 
fancying themselves in a dan- 
gerously self-indulgent way 
and as they took it easy. QPR 
took command. 

Losing such an early goal to 
a goalkeeping error was not 
the best start for a QPR side 
drained of confidence by a 
league run that has brought 
only three points from 27 
available. But. thanks to 
Spurs’ lethargy and their own 


hustle and hassle, they domi- 
nated the rest of the first half. 

However, chances came 
thin on the ground, or should 
that be in the air given 
Rangers’ extensive use of 
toeir new attacking weapon, 
tbe Mark One. 

Based on the old Route One, 
it comprises lobbing a contin- 
uous stream of high balls up 
to toe head of Mark Hateley. 
These he nods down or nods 
on. But no team-mate was on 
nodding acquaintance, and all 
these tit-bits went to waste. 

When Spurs took control 
after the interval and Hateley 
tired, the strategy looked 
even more moribund Totten- 
ham's Ian Walker did not 
have one decent save to make 
the whole game. 

Ray Wilkins has no prob- 
lem with the tactic, “as long 
as they are quality balls going 
in and not just booted". But It 
is a boring, one-dimensional 
strategy which hints at the 
desperation of a team third 
from bottom of the table. 

Tottenham’s second-half 
renaissance had followed a 
roasting from Gerry Francis. 
Rosenthal forced a fine save 
from Sommer and later hit 
the bar. Sheringham went 
dose with two headers. And 
that was it Everyone trooped 
home gratefully to watch 
Blind Date. 

SCORXR: TettMhMiu Sheringham 
(3mln). 

Tottenham Walker; Campbell 
(Edinburgh. BS), Mabbutt. CsUarwood, 
Wtaon. Fox. Darnell. Howells. Roaenmal. 
Arm st r o ng. SheringMaro. 

OPR: Sommer. Bardsley. McDonald. 
Tales. Chain*, Sinclair. Holloway. Barter 
(Charles. 78). Impey, Qaflen (Osborn. 64). 
Haiaiey. 

Mmwh K Cooper (Pontypridd). 


Ferguson set for comeback 


D uncan eerguson. 

who has not played In 
Evert on’s first team since 
the second game of the sea- 
son, is expected to make a 
return tonight at home to 
West Ham. 

The Scottish striker, back 
after 44 days in prison, will 
put pressure on the men 
currently leading Everton’s 


attack, Graham Stuart and 
Daniel Amokachi. “I would 
imagine Duncan will play 
some part against West. 
Ham,” said Stuart, “m look 
forward to picking up the 
bits and pieces around him.” 
West Ham's veteran de- 
fender Alvin Martin . will, 
miss a second match with a" 
hamstring injury.- 
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Soccer 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Premiership: Coventry City 5, Blackburn Rovers 0 

Big Ron relieved 
but lost for words 


Mark Redding 


T EN years ago Ron At- 
tanson was sitting on 

top of the league with 
. Manchester United, 
who nad begun the season bv 
"“"“S their first 10 games 
and going unbeaten in 15. 

On Saturday he was at the 
foot of the table with Coven- 
try. whose defence had been 
leaking goals fester than their 
attack could keep up. 

That Coventry did not just 
neat the champions but 
Masted them completely out 
of the water at Highfield Road 
said as much for the motiva- 
tional powers of their 
manager as for his habit of 
hurling money at enough 
swashbuckling tearaways to 
crew a pirate ship. 

‘‘Our positivity over- 
whelmed them," was how the 
cock-a-hoop Coventry winger 
Salaho explained it. "We 
refused to let Blackburn im- 
pose their quality on us." 

For once Atkinson seemed 
as dumbfounded as his oppo- 
“g number Ray Harford. 
We defended very, very well, 
they didn't get too many looks 
at goal and for us that was a 
pleasant change," he 
mumbled. 

Atkinson’s relief was tern- 


pered by the discovery that 
white ~ signed on loan from 
Birmingham and one of his 
three outstanding centre- 
backs along with Bussr and 
Rennie — is now due a three- 
match ban. 

? ut Shaw, suspended for 
this game, is able to step back 
in and may this week be re- 
united with his old Crystal 
Palace partner Coleman, who 
is thinking over a £2.5 million 
move. "Brilliant news.” Shaw 
said. “He’s second to none.” 

City began hesitantly on a 
skating rink of a pitch but 
soon realised that Blackburn 
were unwilling to work hard 
enough for a first away win 
this season. "One team 
wanted to play, the other 
didn’t", as Harford put it. 

Busst opened the scoring 
with a powerful header off the 
underside of the bar five min- 
utes before half-time and 
when the unmarked Dublin 
fired a second 20 minutes 
later Rovers were sinking 
fast. 

Their defence — featuring 
the £5 million striker Sutton 
at centre-back — disinte- 
grated as a header from Ren- 
nie and shots from Ndlovu 
and Salako helped lift Coven- 
try above Bolton at the foot of 
the Premiership. 

The most relieved man 


afterwards was Coventry’s 
chairman Bryan Richardson, 
who has promised to odd to 
City’s £9 million debts to 
allow Atkinson to spend his 

way out of trouble. 

At least he cut the over- 
draft "I had £1 on Busst at 
4<M to score the first goal," 
the chairman beamed, then 
added: "Most of all I’m 
pleased for Ron: I’m glad that 
he's got what has been 
thoroughly deserved." 

AQOMRSt C— «m >» Bubs! (40mtnl. 
Dublin (60). n«wmle (*4). Ndlovu (74). 
Salaho ( SB] 

Coventry Cltyi Ogrizavic; Picketing. 
Why(a. Quasi. Rennie. Hail. Salako 
ftctianfson. Tailor. Ndlovu, Dublin 
Wukbwn ftevnrai Flowers. Barg. 
Sutton. Marker, lo Saus. Ripfov. 
Snerwood. Botunsn (McKMIay, n-t). Bally, 
snooior Newell (WamuraL 33) 

S Dunn tBmiol) 


• Football League officials 
will meet their Italian coun- 
terparts today to consider the 
violence at last month's 
Anglo-Italian Cup match be- 
tween Ancona, who play at 
Luton on Wednesday, and 
Birmingham. 

That -game ended with An- 
cona's coach Massimo Caccfa- 
tori, who had allegedly as- 
saulted two Birmingham 
players on the field during 
the match, being taken to hos- 
pital with fecial injuries after 
an alleged incident in the 
tunnel. 



Motor Racing 

Weld 
clue to 
Senna 
crash 


Atan Henry 


Served hot . . . Ivanisevic celebrates after four aces seal a straight-sets victory over Todd Martin photograph; ujdwig huebl 

Croatian ace in a hole 


Bums’ Celtic looking more 
like the finished article 


Patrick Glenn 


P AUL McSTAY’s timing 
could not have been bet- 
tered by Fred Astaire. In the 
match preceding the Celtic 
captain’s testimonial against 
Manchester United tomorrow 
evening, he helped inspire the 
resurgent Parkhead side to 
their most impressive win in 
years, a 4-0 victory over 
Hibernian. 

Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant aspect of the perfor- 
mance was the confirmation 
that Celtic are now unmistak- 
ably a creation of the manage- 
ment team of Tommy Burns 
and Billy Stark. The pair, 
who replaced Lou Macari's 
team in July 1994, have 
refashioned a side which has 
been an amorphous mass for 
the best part of a decade. 

“Any manager takes a 
while to settle, and it didn't 
help that throughout Tom- 
my’s first season we played 


oar home games at Hampden 
Park,” said McStay. “But 
we've changed our training 
methods, coming back in the 
afternoons to try to perfect 
the way we play. We share the 
same ideal, that the most im 
portant thing to give support- 
ers is entertainment and flair, 
and he is getting there.” 

There is also a hard edge to 
the squad which has made it 
more reliable than those of 
recent years. The goals which 
McNamara. O’Donnell. Van 
Hooijdonk and Donnelly put 
past Hibernian, the Edin- 
burgh side having had Dods 
ordered off after the first of 
them, served to illustrate the 
desire to dominate that they 
have added to their game. 

Celtic remain four points 
behind Rangers, who beat 
Partick Thistle thanks to a 
goal from Durie. The Old 
Firm match at Celtic Park on 
January 3 could well prove to 
be one of the most significant 
of the Nineties. 


Acnrilia tone I Dawid ,lvine sees Ivanisevic’s power win 

Parma in touch ‘ a cup but not the favour of aficionados 


THE Colombian Faustino 
I Asprilla and G ianfr anco 
Zola both scored brilliant 
goals to see second-placed 
Parma home to a 2-1 win 
over Lazio yesterday. , 

Asprilla used his heel to 
tap in a 37th-minnte cross 
and tbe Italian interna- 
tional Zola fired in an 18- 
yard free-kick just after the 
interval. Matteo scored for 
the visitors in injury time. 

Enrico Chiesa scored 
both goals. TwalriTig it five 
in two games, as Sampdoria 
defeated the champions .In- 
ventus 2-0 in Genoa. 

The Croat striker Goran 
Vlaovic’s first two goals of 
the season gave Padova a 
surprise 2-1 win and 
handed the haternariomale 
coach Roy Hodgson a first 
defeat in his seven matches 
in charge. Inter bad taken 
the lead when Maurixio 
Ganz headed home a cross 
from Paul Ince in the 43rd 
minute. 


F IRE, reload, fire, 
reload, blank, reload, 
fire . . . Yesterday’s 
Compaq Grand Slam 
Cup final in Munich, which 
might more appropriately 
have been staged at Bisley, 
was a disaster waiting to hap- 
pen. Not perhaps for Goran 
Ivanisevic, whose 7-6, 6-3. 6-4 
victory over Todd Martin 
marked a high point in the 
left-handed Croat’s turbulent 
career (as well as earning him 
over £1 million), but most 
surely for the game’s image. 

On a lightning-fast court, 
allegedly 25 per cent slower 
than last year, Ivanisevic 
smacked 28 aces — four in 
succession to finish it off, in- 
cluding his 1.000th of the year 
— and was in such c ommand 
that he only once faced break 
point. Though lasting 103 
minutes, it was a contest with 
little to commend it. As 
Thomas Muster forecast last 
Tuesday, “proper tennis is 
impossible on this". 
Ivanisevic, a first-round 


loser on his three most recent 
indoor appearances, at Essen 
— where he parted company 
with his coach Bob Brett — 
Bercy and Moscow, admitted 
he arrived at tbe Olympfe- 
halle with no serious expecta- 
tions. Encouraged by an em- 
phatic first-round win over 
the 1993 champion Petr Korda 
and then helped by Pete Sam- 
pras's withdrawal — that 
gave him a free ride to fire 
semi-finals — he finally 
proved himself with victories 
over Yevgeny Kafelnikov and 
Martin- 

1 Today I achieved what I've 
always wanted to. I played my 
best tennis in a final. I was 
not scared to hit any shot at 
any time and I served unbe- 
lievably." No one, least of all 
the hapless Martin, would 
quarrel with that 

Throughout the week the 
one-shot delivery has proved 
an intimidating weapon. Like 
Boris Becker and Sampras, 
Ivanisevic is capable of serv- 
ing almost monotonously at 


125mph or more and yester- 
day he 5 imply pulverised file 
ball.. “Aces don’t count,” 
claimed Ivanisevic. *1 hit 200 
at Wimbledon in 1992 and I 
didn’t win, so they don’t m^an 
anything.” Except, he admit- 
ted, at the moment they come. 
And for Ivanisevic they came 
up repeatedly on cue all week 
long. 

Having saved a break point 
at 1-2 in the first set, his only 
moment of crisis, Ivanisevic 
edged ahead in the de-break 
with a ferocious forehand 
return that caught Martin off- 
guard. Two aces gave the 
Croat tbe set He struck again 
in the eighth gsina of the 
second, forcing an error from 
the American with a deep-hit 
topspin backhand, and in the 
seventh game of the third 
when Martin shuffled a timid 
backhand into the net 

Martin tried his best to 
deny Ivanisevic his thou- 
sandth ace. but the Croat 
knew his moment of glory 
had arrived at 5-4. Four 
strokes were enough. On 
none of them did Martin even 
move. 

Ivanisevic, who expects to 
announce file name of a for- 


mer tour player as his new 
coach, said a part of his prize- 
money would go towards a 
foundation he is to set 
up for disadvantaged Croat 

ehilHruw 

Whether he should have 
been able to go to work on 
such a court was tbe subject 
of much debate last night 
Even the organisers, un- 
moved by criticism in the 
past are beginning to have 
misgivings. Ivanisevic, who 
had not won any tournament 
in 18 months, follows Magnus 
Larsson and Korda — neither 
of whom has yet won a Grand 
Slam event — as cup winners. 

A look at the balls in use 
and the date of the event now 
seems likely, privately, sev- 
eral 1TF officials say they 
would like to see the cup de- 
cided In October, preferably 
within a month of the US 
Open, as they feel it would be 
much more attractive for the 
top players then. 

• Tim Henman, the British 
No. 2. gave his team an en- 
couraging start 'to their en- 
counter with Israel in the 
European Men’s Team Cham- 
pionship in Dublin when he 
defeated Noam Behr 6-2. 6-1. 


S PECULATION that Ayr- 
ton Senna's fatal acci- 
dent in the 1994 San Ma- 
rino Grand Prix was caused 
by a fa i l ure of a weld on the 
steering colu mn of bus Wil- 
liams-Renault FW16 intensi- 
fied yesterday with revela- 
tions from the engineer lead- 
ing the crash investigation. 

Professor Enrico Lorenzini, 
tbe head of Bologna Universi- 
ty's engineering department, 
has claimed that Senna's car 
went off the track at 190mph 
on the flat-out TambureDo 
left-hander when the Brazil- 
fan driver lost steering Input 
Lorenzini told the News of 
the World that “the rod 
[column] joining the steering 
wheel to the wheels was virtu- 
ally sliced in half. 

"It had been badly welded 
about a third of the way down 
and couldn't stand the strain. 
It seemed tbe job had been 
done in a hurry, but I can’t 
say how long before the race.” 
These findings, it is 
claimed, form the basis of the 
official technical report on 
the accident which, says Lor- 
enzini, should be passed to 
the magistrate Maurizio Pas- 
sarini by the end of the 
month. However, the investi- 
gation has dragged on for 
more than 18 months and few 
in the Fl business believe the 
matter will be resolved soon. 

After receiving the report, 
Passarini must decide 
whether to prosecute or 
refer the matter to a more 
senior judge. 

The W illiams team have 
made no secret of the fact that 
the steering column was mod- 
ified before the race so that 
Senna could be more comfort- 
able in the FW16’s cockpit 
Moreover, the fact teat the 
steering wheel, still attached 
to a section of the steering 
column, lay in the debris out- 
side the cockpit after the 
crash, alerted observers to 
the likelihood of a steering 
breakage. However, Patrick 
Head, file company’s techni- 
cal director, would not com- 
ment on Prof Lorenzini’s 
observations. 

In the event of a prosecu- 
tion, conviction for culpable 
homicide could result in a 
two-year jail sentence, sus- 
pended for four years, for tee 
Williams team directors. 



Weekend results 


Soccer 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Moltm Foromt (UJ 1 Aston OTOa (01 
Smna 82 Yorke 4a 

25.7B0 

Bolton a Liverpool 1; Chew aa 1. Newcas- 
tle 0: Coventry fi, Blackburn 0: Leeds “ 
Wimbledon 1; Man Uld 2, Shalt wed - 
Middlesbrough 4. Man C 1: Southampton 
0. Arsenal ft Tottenham t. OPR 0. 
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_ S 16 18 24 
3 8 27 24 21 
6 6 19 IB aO 

5 6 17 20 SO 

6 7 20 25 t« 
s a ie 20 ir 
3 10 9 26 15 

5 9 23 37 14 
3 11 12 25 12 

6 9 22 36 12 
3 12 18 32 


HetAn Foiwet 16 6 

». 16 7 

a : 17 6 

_ 17 6 

i 16 5 

IM Hea 16 S 

She« Wad . T7 4 

Man Gita 17 4 

Wfcnbtodoo—.- 17 3 

QPR 17 3 

Coventry 17 2 

Bone* -17 2 

Lemftig nue te own (twain 22 S wwr 
(Blackburn) *° -Ferdinand (Newcastle) 
14 Sher Irjpnam. (Tottenham). 

POOLS CWCKi Score draws (total 11): 4. 
ft 11. 2D. 32, 34. 36. 39, 43. 4ft 52. No- 
•oeoe dr e w * IS): B. 17. 28. 55. 5ft 
FA VASA DM roarefc WUnenon RnffS 
0. Fiuaon 4; flushall Olympic ft Bedling** 1 
Ter 4; Brigg Tn 2. Gutaborcugh Tn ft Heft- 
Bum ft Durham C4:Saali«m RS 1. BeJper 
Tn 2: Prudhoe Tn 3, China ton FB £1 I* F»- 
rtbr LlttJ 4. Eeatwood.Han'2 fael): Cherter- 
Le-Sireet Tn 1. Lyr.Tn .ft EASington Co*- 
Mry 2. Answy Nomads 3 (eoft; Boldmere 
Si MktfMAis 0. Traftort S Bartirt I * Mom- 
ley i; Minion 3. &e0jyTn 5 (■=*£ PJWS?? 
6/W Auckland Tn ft WlBenhalt Tn 2. ChaL 
toni St Pater V, WNwtaWe 

yen & Tatscombe 1; Northwood ft Ow lM; 

ten 1: Raunds Tn 1. Furness 1 
hi extra umeL Convey la 2. Bedford Tn ft 
Hamoasn ft Collier Boat 1; Taunton Tn 4 
Ctilppennam Tn ft BrUgort 2. W|n*”f * 
Bon 4 (aei): Lymmgton AFC 4. Btohop Sut- 
ton ft WMtatowfc ft flariaearf Adi 2: Bur- 
goss Hill Tn 2. Perabore in 1; JorpoiniAth 
4 Chard Tn ft PauNta ^rs 2. Falmouth Tn 
ft T*rtogton i. Cftfehtater C 2: Hunger- 
ed Tn ft MangweBefel Utd Og 
MniKfc Thamaamead Tn w Brentwood: 

Tifftwy v AvBiey: suade flreen v Dtes Tn; 
WNanWW Tit v Bdgwara Til 
mi VAUXHAM- CONfnENCB Bath 3. 
Jinertno 1: Oaa « Red 5- Dover ft Fem- 
{SEutSf 1. Hedneefeftra- Gateshead 1. 

Runcorn ft WoWng ft.Stoutfi 2. * 

SSdjjn 1. AJtHnehaaift Stawnap® 3- 

bSSJow » wort 4 *** *** 
pjta* welling v MMdaa ngd. 
7itiiiiim— 1. MaecfaaffeW (M2, 2 - 

utaUna (tS-W HadnSdord (10—30). 

Premier DhW» 

Bamber Bodge ^ 

Boston UH ft 


Buxton « a £uc- 

nA 1- Wtttpn Alb 7. Spcnflymoor ^. 

SliVftBosSi (34-41): ft Hyd0(22-«). 

Jfff Curion 

j T , * conntopn Tn 1. NdMf- 

m 2: Greh* 

Harrogito Tn a« 

SaSsSPBBBWB'S 

a ssgr* 1 i 

CO lie t. O Sajbwr] C II Glt»- 

n ’■ n^MtinttS EAST UAW* 

ORTHfS^S! * 

remter 0 d^dv Wd ft 

s. Oeaen.Tn ft Gocrfjj 
a UJltte MVV 4. Huchlrt'l 
» f LiVeUdfla Z 6t«*e- 

REAT *®^Tn3Bn«llnBa>n 1. Br 4»l 
L«J ft frotne Tn ft Caw* 
Lto 0- Sanatapte Tn 0 
TH u BOCtWH 

*• 

PoaUwned- 


1 1 A« 


END8LEKSH LEAGUE 
First Division 


(i|* 


ipt* 



Oakes 31. Marshall 50 Pkh&ram 
8.997 Goodman 1ft BuD 

Bfrmlnghafn 1. Waflord 0; Charlton ft Ips- 
wich Z C Pataca Z OWham 2: Derby 4. 
Barnsley 1; Norwich 2. Qrunaby Z Port 
Vale 3. Reading z Shed ind ft Huddara- 
Hold Z Southend 2. Lelcaater 1; Sundo- 
land ft MUtaraJI ft Traimtare T. Portsmouth 
E'Weet Brom 0. Stoke 1. 

P W D L F A PN 
_. 20 W 7 3 28 IS 37 
— 21 9 7 S 34 3J 34 
9 7 S 32 23 34 
9 7 6 32 25 34 
9 7 6 31 S* 34 
9 7 5 28 23 34 
B 7 0 24 27 34 
9 4 8 34 30 33 

8 fl S 27 22 33 

9 5 7 2* 26 __ 
8 S 5 32 21 30 
8 e 7 24 26 30 
7 7 7 36 32 28 
7 7 7 27 38 28 

6 9 0 30 26 27 

7 3 11 24 31 24 

5 6 8 28 20 33 

6 8 7 22 2d 23 
5 7 9 30 30 22 

8 7 9 27 32 22 
4 8 9 24 30 20 

4 9 9 24 30 20 

5 3 13 27 39 13 
4 6 11 17 30 18 

. (total)- 14 Atortdgs 

(Tranmerej. 13 Goodman (Wohrea). 
Tinieid Dtvfcdooc Bradford C 2, Peterbor- 
ough 1: Brantford ft Bristol Rvra ft- Brigh- 
ton ft Boumemowh ft Bristol C 0. Notts Co 
% Burnley 2. ChesWrfleto ft Crewe 1. 
Blackpool Z HuH ft cantata 5; Oxford UM 
a, Swansea i: Rothorham ft Swindon Z 
Stockport 0, snrewaltory Z walaaH Z York 
0: Wrexham i. Wycombe ft 
P W D 

Sriska- 19 12 


i 21 

IpeurMi 21 

Bat itatai y 21 

OMhem Si 

West Brom 21 

21 

m-. 20 

— 21 

Wetwerbampten 21 

Port Vale 21 

Watford.- — 21 

■baft U**. 21 

Into* 21 


nmtaCotmty— IQ 11 

19 9 

— 19 8 

a « 

— 19 9 

19 9 

19 7 

CMordUM 19 \ 

Bradford 19 8 

Stockport..— 19 8 
-■ 19 7 

— 19 6 

Bristol Roeara— 19 


Patofbemwgk — 19 

Cyafcfa — 2Q 


« ® 

Hothentef » 5 

s 

**"*—j;t 4 s 
18 


L F A Pta 

2 35 14 41 

3 32 IB 38 

4 39 22 37 

6 27 20 32 

4 31 22 31 

5 31 26 31 
fl 29 Z1 31 
8 28 26 *3 
*27 21 *3 
5 2T 2D 38 

7 27 29 *8 

5 22 18 20 

8 19 24 28 

7 22 17 24 

8 19 29 23 
7 26 30 23 

_ 9 28 32 21 

3 TO 23 31 31 
fl 9 23 34 21 
6 0 19 28 21 

8 8 20 31 20 

4 TO 14 24 18 
3 12 16 32 1* 

9 10 15 32 11 


Utteg ooa— — {»»«: £8“ 

^SSSS&2S£$SZ 

Col 

alj nhldwr Bamet a Bmy ft CflW - 
WKKta tfa 2- LtfKX>lrt i: < Sirt* ft IWrfle- 
SSia Herttord 1. 

piymrni* ^tWtenlfS^on' 1. Fulham l! 

SSSZX £**** * V 

Dfl/UngKin Z Scunthoi ya 1, L M 9n8flaid 1. 

- ; OJKIngham v CMflter. 

P W O L F A 

. 18 11 

19 fl 


e» 


PbfMOiBit — 


IB 10 

— 19 9 
_ 19 9 

’8 B 

r i» 7 

1 


19 


Utd . 19 

” 19 6 

■ 20 6 

SeotdkMpa 19 5 

Leyton Oriawl - « « 

„ 19 

Ha l te d.-- — * 

Bmrmt— 


6 

4 

4 

5 

4 9 

3 11 

4 7 
4 7 
4 
2 


3 37 20 37 
1««H 

Z 25 B 30 
S 34 22 3* 

5 33 20 32 

4 21 IS 22 
T 21 26 23 
529 24 23 

5 S3 25 ■■ 

7 31 32 *3 

6 24 24 2S 

6 21 25 24 
6 27 29 23 

B21 » a* 

8 20 19 23 
. 6 29 37 21 
g 8 22 24 21 
8 8 19 20 21 

fl 19 24 21 
5 23 23 *0 
8 22 X 13 
. B 18 X 13 
fi 10 ifl 35 17 
6 11 18 41 1* 
21 Date 


l? , wita f 7prSS3i: Whitehall 

fsdb “ 1 SL 

Tn 3. All 

om er matohea pM8w«l 


DMaiM Aberdeen 1. Motherwell ft Hi- 
bernian ft CaWc 4; KHmamock 4. FaMrk ft 
Ralth 1, Hearts 1: Rangers 1. PartckOL 
P W D L . FAPta 

Rangara 17 13 

i 17 11 

17 ■ 

18 7 

i. 17 8 

i 17 5 

; 17 4 

16 4 

17 4 

I IT 2 


1 37 10 42 
5 1 34 15 38 
4 i 77 26 28 

2 7 23 19 23 
4 7 SO 24 as 
4 8 23 31 18 
4 fl 12 27 18 

3 9 X 2S IS 
3 10 14 zr 18 
8 7 14 » 14 

_ _ (total): ia van 

Hooydoak fCaWc). 11 McCotal (Rangers). 
lO CoUfna (Ce< Sc); Jackson (Hlbtentan). 
SCOTTISH UtAQUBi FM Dhkta 
Dumbarton 0. Si Mirren ft Dundee ft Dun- 
(enriRne 4: Hamilton 2. Greenock Morton 
3) St Johnstone ft Dundee Utd 0 
Clydebank v Airdrie. Li 



1. Dunfermline (PIT. PM*fc ft Or — n ock 
Morion (T7-33);3, Dundee U« (17-31). 
Third BtotakiM Brechin 4. East Bdrilng 1. 
I aaitew. iteniBngar 1, LMngrton (PIS, 
Pta34K ft Brechin (17-29); 3. Rcaa County 
DM7). 

TBMNKMTS SCOTTISH CUPi First 

Stranraer ft Uvlngaaen 3. 


Albion V Oeveronvale; Glasgow Uotw v 
Spartans; aanhooaemuir v Arbroath. 


Ameretone ft Craariay Tn 1; Cheltenham 3, 
Baldoc* Tn 1: Dorchester 1. Rushden 8 
Ormonde 1; Gloucester ft Cambridge C 1: 
Greeley Rvra 3, Gravaaend INI; Ilkeston 
Tn 1. Newport AFC 1; Merthyr ft Chelms- 
ford 1j Stafford ft Salisbury i; Sudbury Tn 
1. Halesowen Z V9 Rugby ft Burton i. 
Patpifob Hastings v Worcester, t aa dto g 
rt— afcw 1. Ruahden <P19. Pta48); ft 
OwHamtara CO-42): ft Olouoeeter 


Beaton Tn ft P«9at Rngre 2; 

Bridgnorth Tn 4, Grantham Tn 1; Bury Tn 
ft RC Warwick Z Dudley Tn ft Rotftweil Tn 


ft Evesham Uw ft Stourbridge i: Hinckley 
Tn ft Buckingham Tn 4; Letoaatar Utd ft 
Moor Green Z Solftuil Bcr 1. Tamworth ft 
Sutton CoidTofd 0. Nuneaton Bor ft 
Pittn* Corby tn v Bedwom Utd; Red- 
dltcn UW v Kings Lynn. S q ue bar m Ashford 
Tn 1. Bashiey 4; Braintree Tn 7. Poole Tn 
1; Fareham Tn 0. Sitting bourne Z Flatter 
93 ft TortarMDe Angela ft Forest Green 
Rvra ft Weymouth ft Havant Tn 0. Onder- 
lord Tn 1; Margate ft Fleet Tn i; Newport 
(loW) ft Clevedon Tn t; Wsiertoovuie 1. 
Trowbrtoee Tn 2; V teteiettaw ft Ertih 8 
Belvedere ft Yale Tn 3. Witney Tn a 
lets LEAGUE teetotal* Aylesbury i. 
Worthing 1: Carehalton 3. Chertaey Tn 1; 
Harrow Borough 0, Bishop's Stanford ft 
Hlttflln 1. Endow ft Yeovil 3, Hayee ft 
Prtp.uk Boreham Wood v Wrtfon S Her- 
tfiam; Bremtey v Purfleec Grays v Hew 
doft. Kingston lu v DuiwWv; Motaeey v Si 
Albans. L aadfc itf at a ndte g ai ft 
(PI 9, PM42K ft DuhvWl (1W4); ft Bore- 
ham Wood (T7-34). tert. Baricfog l. Bar- 
ton Rvrs 4; Beah i ga toke Tn 1, Rutailp Man- 
ia- ft Bwfdwttalsd Dr ft A Werafto: Tn ft 
Heybrldge GwHta ft Abingdon Tn ft Matdr 
end sad utd ft BiHartcay Tn a Mariow ft 
Layton Pennant 1; Oxford C 2. Wnytotaaifl 
ft Tooting A Mitcham Utd 1. Chasten UW 
1; Uxbridge ft Thame Utd 2; WamUey 0, 
Staines Tn ft WoUngham Tn ft Bognor 
Regis Tn 5. B aoon * Croydon 2. Eghamjn 
1 (abandoned after 4Bmin);Sa«rwi WMden 
Tn ft Ware 1. Prt p n m Bracknell Tn v 
WHftam Tik Cteahuntw Hama) Hampstead; 
Doriung v Mat Police. Third DhMow 
Cove 1, Clapton 0; Radmsil Hth 1. Kings- 
bury Tn ft HareMd Utd ft Canfoortoy Tn 
ft Horsham ft Hmtow Tn ftWaaitetone 4 
Hofflcnwcn ft Witaste A Ftocfttay l, 
UlghtoO Tn 1. Pawa* East Thuow* Uto 
v Tring Tib Epaom S Eweii v Lewes. 
USMtW OF WALES: Man Udo 1, Abw 
ystwySi 4; Caernarfon Tn 3, Inter Cartfffl ft 
Caeraws ft Bangor C 1; ConnahW Quayft 
FHirt Tto Z Hojrwli ft BgnfJ n.fttiamHM 
ft N ewtow n 3; LlansantBrWd 5. Camaee 
Bar 0; Porthmadog 0, Cwmbran 2. 
PttptMk EBbw Vale v Briton Ferry; Ton 
Pantre v RnyL • „ 

ISAOtK OP DtOANDt te l Mtta f Wg- 
AiNoiw ft Droghada ft Dflfly C 5. Si 
PairtoM T, Sh«wc« Rvre ft Q8<*"!( 
Shetooum* LUCO l. T a lW ■. C0* *C ft 
Omdalk Z SHfto Rvrs ft Bohemians ft 
MW pr a wd ar Ma ta l are Ban- 

^asww ft Cllftemllte 1. LkdWd ft 
criwdem ft Arda ft Pgrtsdowt ft Glen- 
rnn 1. FHI Dtatatare BaJlyclare ft Car- 
itoft 1; Distillery ft BaDymene ft Lineft 
Cetera hie ft ■Omagh Tb 1. Neony ft 
dutch LEAOUte Vtease Am hum 2. Vo- 
(endam 1; Sparta Rotterdam 1. Groningen 
l; Utrecht a TWotite Enactwde ft Sataw- 
dw! Fortuna Slttard a RKC Waaiw^k 0* 
NEC Nijmegen t. WIHem.il Tilburg 1. W- 
day* Mserenveen ft Feyenoord Rotunten 
1 LMdteBSCandtegKi.Aja* Amsterdam 
(FIS. PB43i; 2. PSV Bndhoven (16-38): 3. 
Willem ll Tilburg C16-ai- 


Monaco Z Bordeaux 1. Beotia 3; Uda 1, St 
Ed anna i; Limn 3. La Havre ft Marttguae 3. 
Gueu^sm 0; Metz 0, Cannes ft Nice 2. 
Gutagamp 1; Paris 8t Germain S. Nantae ft 
Rennes 1. Montpellier 1. Uwdbre atid 
tetaai 1. Parts 81 Germain (P21. Pta45); 2. 
Lena (20-381; 3, Auxarre (21-35). 
rTAUAM L1UIIB CaQItari Z Atatanta ft 
Cramoneoe 7, Bari 1; FlorenOna ft Udln- 
eae tt Padova 2. Iraar 1; Parma ft Lazio 1: 
Roma 1. Vicenza 1; Sampdoria ft Juventue 
ft Torino 4. Piacenza ft Imtaa rteud 
tegat 1. Milan (P12. Pta27): ft Pamu 
(1S-G8); ft Floranana llVOfiJ. 
a HM A M L8JUMIS: Cologne 3. Hanaa 
Rostock &. ft rt Md nyi Freiburg 0. Boruaeta 
Oortraund 1: I860 Munich 4. BonmU 
Mondngtedbate ft Kartoruh* 1, VTB 
Stuttgart ft Fortune Duaasaidori 0. Bayam 
Munich ft Kaiserslautern i. Bayer Lever- 
kusen ft Sdialke 04 ft Werdar Bremen 1. 
reMapi Uerdtngen ft St Paufl 2 Hamburg 
5, entracht Rankfurt i. Urta twid 
testa I. Bonisata Dortmund (P17, Pta4ft; ft 
Bayern Munich (17-36)'. ft VfB Stuttgart 
(17-28). 

BPAJIISH LEAQUBt Atoacete ft Sala- 
manca ft Real Sooledad 0, Compostela 1; 
Sporting OI)on ft Real BeUe ft Swrtta i. 
Real Ovtado i; Cefta Vigo ft Fteyo valta- 
eano O; Deport Ivn Coruns ft Zaragoza 3; 
UaUadolM 1. Mertda 1; Tenerife ft Athletic 
Blfoao ft Espanyot ft Real Madrid 1. tet- 
i» ten Adatfco Madrid ft Barcelona i; 
Racing Samandw 0. Valencia ft I— ito ig 
am ta tem ai i. Attadee Madrid (PI 6. PH3Q); 
ft Espanycl (16-34): ft Barcelona (18-32). 
POtmmtMBC LMOU8 Saeanteya BefV 
Ilea 2. Campomaloronse 0. Landing 
— iBagta 1. Potto PH, P1B32); ft Sport- 
ing (13-30); ft Benflca (18-27). 

Rugby Union 

ntsuRAItCK imnBfi Tour MMotK 

S-W Dfv 18. Waotare temoa 31. 


Midland 

Ov talon 42. Northern DMston 4& 
COUNTY CHA M PIOW Il Pi IBlflll I 
taoMM North Mid lands 3ft Lafoaater- 
•hire 2ft Wortham thraupe Cumbria 18. 
Cheshire 2ft Durham 18, LancaaMa 1ft 
Yorkshire 2ft Northumberland 19. Seartfa- 
1< Budclnghamanlra 13. 


Dorset ft Witts 4ft Pool to 
Gloucestershire v Devon. Peat 3t Hamp- 
shire 20. Susses 3. Pool eeE Countfas 1ft 
Surrey 32: Somerset 42. Comwsll 22. 


„ Cumbria IB, Chaahire ft Dur- 
ham 9, Lancashire 25: Yorkshire 50, Norm- 
umber land 5. So-01 Wsofc Peal is 
Paifoinnaift Berkshire v Bucfonghanv- 
shirs. Pool *: Somarsat 16. Devon 1ft 
iwra phovwcial cwit Lalnsjar 
41. Connachl ft Munster 20, Bdles 14. 
HntasmtKITK 8ATW Ulster 23. 
Edinburgh’ Otal 24. 

HBMD&as NATtOMAL LSAOUB PWt 
DMslotr Bridgend 19, Aboravon 18; 
NsaSi 78. EOOw Vata 28; Newport 13. Naw- 
brktgo 20; Swansea 4ft Traorchy 24. Post- 
‘ Pontypridd v Cardltf. 

P ft O L F A— 

9 



3 396 198 aa 
3 341 IBs 31 

2 329 137 28 

3 307 T53 28 

5 383 207 27 

6 312 262 20 
6 216 246 *1 

4 241 tn *1 
_ S 220 349 13 
0 11 207 416 7 
0 11 178 434 7 
0 10 170 45* 3 


I, Bonymaen 37. Ltanham 23: 

CreM Kays 1ft Ysttdgynlaifl 1ft' Dwtvani 
1ft CesrphOly 1ft Usmtovory 1ft S Wales 
Police 1ft Tenby Utd 2ft Abercynon ft 
Poa fo i-ta i fe Pontypoa) v Ueatoeg. 
R&UOHAL ■ tiNi* Kart Om Uuasef- 
burgft 30. Htafofngton 11; Watsonlans 2ft 
Preston Lodge 10. taaita Ungtmm 11. 
Ketao 4ft Weata Gtaegow Soulharn 31. 

®* a4 - _ 
CtUBSr Camborne 24, 8ridgewai*i- 2ft 
Exeter 27, Swanege ft W W FykU 54. 
Whariadala 1ft Harlequins 74. ftaeslyn 
Park 2ft Harrogate 17. NoOnghdffl 2ft 
Leicester 6ft Ldn Wetah 19; UchHeld 5ft 
Stafford 1ft Lfoerpoal El H ele n a 21, Sale 
20; Ldn Scottish 24, Bam 33; Mortay 17. 
Sheffield 20; htoseley 31. Gtoucaster ft 
N ew c as tl e Gotaorih 33. Laeds ft N Wat- 
sftam 21. Lowesaon ft Yarmouth T, Nunsa- 
km 34. Met Police 14; Orreil 32. WateteM 
_ Preston G 13. Manchretet aft Rsatitog 
42. Clifton ift Rotherham 41 . Bridlington 
2 ft Saracens 54. Ldn ^ » Wbrfoge 
22, Baritera Butte 13; Watasll 40, Wldnes 
TO; Wasps 45, Northampton 1ft Waturto 
26. Kendal ft W HartiapoolS, OBgr® 
Weoton-S-Mare 16. Birmingham SoIBhjB 
1& Woraeeler 5*. Lasm4ngton21.^^ 

main wira jwr quM P i ow 

SHIP: Glasgow Dial 27. Scotbflh ExIM 26; 

South a Scoltond 1ft North 6 Midland* 12. 



(18) >7, mrmd b rn * (12) 
T i t aai HaufT. Mc- 
Kenna. Msabov, Riley. Walker. Oaalu 
Mad arson 3. Dropa Walker, te rt tao ut 
T rt — 1 Calland. Chrlatie. McOarmott, 
EOta. Looghlin 

L F ' APte 

1 551 192 M 

4 S38 318 13 

5 410 281 13 
4 S4 287 10 
8 389 404 14 
7 303 381 18 
7 376 517 18 
7 268 351 IS 
fl 322 418 IS 

10 218 398 8 

13 233 S» « 

_ ___ (14) 

Trtaei Austin. Rlch- 
Pesree 2. Moore. WHte- 
taova re Ttteta EMM, Palmer, Rouv 
tadge. Seattt. WDUama. Oo tUt Maguire 3 
(1.711) 

HM (2ft SB, P a aw* re p W 14. Hatai 
Titan Siariinfl ft Kltchlng Z Cravan. Jack- 
son. Long. McKenzie. VaJtona. Qartw Mo 
Namara & P aw abre y : T rta e i G BelL 
Coombe, North. Cteoh Conway (2JJ01] 
K. foU i j (0) e, M ford (20) 34. KoV»- 
tan Tryi ftablnaon. Oomh Inring. Brtfo n * 
TVtort Lea. Naylor. Panapa. Wabatar. 
Postal Bleketay ft Drepos Hampaon 2 
(4X12) 

P W D L F APte 

Sa l ford 14 12 1.1 479 208 8 S 

14 11 1 

-.13 fl 1 

_T4 fl 0 
14 fl 0 
U 7 1 
-IS 0 1 

14 8 0 
-14 4 1 

15 3 a 

15 T 0 



2 407 169 23 

3 339 310 18 
a 483 298 18 
fl 306 90S 18 
6 288 334 18 
8 284 387 IS 
6 232 338 IS 
a 224 3SB 8 
12 303 404 8 
14 193 483 s 


(ft •. UHfli (14) S , 

Tryi LimpL Postal Shaw Z 1 1 ( 9 *0 TH*h 
B urgess, Edwards. Roblnaon. Oreta WH- 
klnaon 4. Prop oi Robinson. WSUnson 
1550} 

Otortoy (8) SO, tarereloy (ft SO. Cbortoyi 
Trtoos Danawa. Hoidan. Honey. Port a t 
MokJan 4. Pra re «i y» more Btankley. 
Sharp, Staaa. G aels : Crsaaser 4 (3w) 
Mgtdfoid (18) *4, York (12) S4. Mfota 
floMi Triore Johnson 2. Caltagan. F rod- 
sham. ft nstai Fanning 4. Verbs Trta at 
Smith 2. Johnson. Mewer. Onrtn Smirk 4 
rail) _ 

TWa«' WctaSeon Z Straon Wlibfl'z 
Go ate) Simon Wilson Z I t ntai 
Ashcraft Roach. Geek Gunning ( 

P W D L F Atea 

Mu0 ICR M 12 0 2 504 161 S4 

.16 11 0 4 441 107 SS 

.16 11 0 4 425 239 8S 

W 10 0 4 43B 201 SO 

Ikantay 14 7 1 8 304 283 10 

I Ire wirt 12 7 0 5 239 200 14 

York 14 6 1 7 2B9 2S0 M 

14 4 0 W 288 306 0 

14 4 0 W 2*7 460 0 

Ctaxtay 13 a 1 9 198 411 7 

W^inein is o i i* 186 7T7 i 

■QM. TROPHY 


(24) 44. CreftMo (S) t 
Iro 2, Shaw 2. Cook. Cummms, A 
Gibbons, Hoiroyd. forte*. Oaten Cook A 
Pw fti iw TrWre Graham 2. Manning Z 
Oeatae Rlcterdadn 3 (9.13ft 
ft Hataoa (20) 44, HteUax (8) 1ft St 
HalooteTrioai Arnold 2. Hayw 2. K Cun- 
ningham, GlbtO. Norther. PeralbtL (Inter 1 
GouldfnD 7. i Mfoc Trio* Umaga 2. 
aakhrin. Gotere Amone 3 (7,419] 
Wrerknfon (IS) 88. Wo nta tai n (14) 20. 
Wre AgUta Trt— Ciartor Z Cuilan. ECk- 
ereley. Hough, Scuimorpe. Thompson, 
ftnalei leftyn Harris 5. fotaWe Trt* 
Churm, England, Pachnluk. Po o ter Booth 4 
C2.731) 

Wldm (6) 23. Wigan (ft *8- WKteOta 
Trio. P holme. Pectier. Wright. Potere 
Tyror 6. Ora* Cooper, mgs* Triore 
Smyth 2, Va'etiga Tidgemaia 2. Connolly. 
QufonelL Ooate Farrell 2 (sec 3.771) 
NATIONAL CONFDIKNU LAAOUta 
tateir Hemel Hempstead 1Z Hewerth 
20: Leigh Minors Wei 10 . wooiston 2ft 
Mayflew 18. Egremont £ MUiom 23. Dud- 
ley Hill tfi: Saotfleworth 24. West Hull ia 
IWb Beverley 22, QUhsm St Annas ift 
BJaekbrac* 29. Leigh East 24; Eaet Leeds 
ft Oulton 30; Easbnoor 1*. Astern 2ft WaL 
ney Central 1ft Moldgreen 12. Scoond 
P Me fa re New Ears wick D. Eccies 4ft Red- 
hill 14. wigon Si Judes 2ft Shaw Cross 28 , 
Barrow IS 1ft York Acorn 0. Nonnanton 14. 


(Dublin): FM Dfrtakn (white 
group): P i Mate S, In tel* o (British Orel): 
7 H— re M J Doran 8-1. 6-2: O * 
■ad aW btS Barron 7-6. 6-2; H Pwaterey/ 
N tel —4 M BarrocVE CoWna 4-1. 7-8. le- 
raal 3, Stovanta 0. Staoaten 3, tel—* O 
(Sto Braft: to Mr bt J Doran 6-Z B-Z B 
Urh M 8 Barron 8-3. 8-4; iMi/tew bt Dor- 
an/E Collins 4-*. 6-3. Brtteta *, fowl O 
(doubles match abandonad) (British first): 
T Itaren— H N Behr 6-Z 6-1: B Rw 
o reteM bt E Ran 8-1 6-Z 
tegre 1. Britain (P3. PIS3): 2. taraa) a, 
SJovenla (3-1): 4. Ireland (3-0). 

PHAMR BAN COP (Munich): 
ten T Martin (US) bt B Becker (Gar) S-7. 
6-3, 44. 7-6. P ta aa ta a w l n (Cra) bt Y Ke- 
leMkov (Rus) 7-6. 4-ft 8-3. 6-4. Ftaafe 
fvanteevto bt Martin 7-8, 4-3. 6-4. 

Basketball 

NATKM1AL COPi M Porei Btamlngnam 
B4. Letcostar TZ Derby 65, Lndn T o w er* 
82: Hamel 101 , Coventry 73; C Paiacs 82. 
Doncaster 81; Ware 71. Tharmre Vsttey 
103; Worsting 82, Leopards 87; Sbettieid 
71. Chastar 40. 

MBAi NY 101. A Hants BZ Chariots* 114. 
Ufoneaota 108; M Jersey BS, Cleveland 7ft 
Boston 124, PMIaderptita 9ft Washington 
103. Dallas 94; Chicago lift Milwaukee 
10ft Miami 94, Phoenix 9ft Utah 123. G 
State 109; Seattle 10ft Portland 07. 

Boxing 

(Bethnal Green): 

Mk I Itf* wil 

Paul Ryan (Hackney) M 

Ross Hale (BristoL btdr) ko 1. Vacant 
ir-bnatrere- 
(Ghana) bt 


Freddy Cruz (Dora) pta. 

Cricket 

1HRD A TUTi 


ws England A 


198 (D Ostlar 8ft N Knight 35; Shahid Nazir 
6-64). Pakistan A 207-8 (Aaff Muttaba 
loanoe Headle y 4-83). 
mn- mb Panic sn Lanka 251 and 
13-0. AuMtbIIb 617-Sdec. 

OM0.OPP Itoflft Ctatetahreota Paktewi 
208 (Asm if Sohaii SB. Ramiz Ra)a 54; 
Calms 4-51) and 388-7 (Qaz Ahmed 10ft 
Inzamam-ul-Haq az Ramiz Rate 82 ). New 
Zealand 288 (C Calms 7ft R Ttaose 6* 
Waalm Akram 6-53). 

tour tUTCMCte Ptarefc Engtend 402-8 
dee (R C RwmJI TZJno, R K HBngwcrth 
57no, Q A Thorp# 56) and 33-Z Boland 288 
(PA J DoPreftas 54). Match drawn. Hore- 
"■tain Waet Indies 236 (C Hooper S3; 
Praadmen 8-47) and 139 (MatMwa S-43J. 
New South Wales 308 (R Chee Quae 1D5. 
M Bavan aq and 88-2, Mafoh drawn. 
CASTLA CW| ■ fo a m fc nta b L Free State 
53Z-7 dac (G Uabenbarg 22ft H Crania 
25> L WS*™* *1; Crookes 5-l1«. Natmi 
1*7 (M Johnson TOm Pratortua 4-£B) and 
BB-A (E Stewart 109no>. Kate UmOom 
Border 173 JPriogfo 4-30, Uabhoww 4-48) 
and iat>-a p Klratan aino. D CulUnan 55). 
Wtatem Province SOW dec IQ Klratan 
244. H D Actermm 83ns, J KaJUs 53). 

Otoe* Country 

** CHAilOm (EstorlO: 
Htan fiosjon): 1 , S Korork (Ktet) 33m In 

(KflflJ 33.44, W b mwm (54 ton): 1, R Char- 
utypt (Ken) 1842: ft w Gate (Em) ift54; ft 
J Hgotho (Ken) iftSft 

American Football 

HfU umnaooa 27. Ctaveiand 11; San 
Dtego 2ft Arizona 2S, 

Hockey 

IHTMUT1MUU (Bruatate: Bteglum 
1.GB 3; Belgium ftdblV^ 
NATIONAL UAOIUL Soeomi DMaiore 
Ptattflowadi Oxford Unlv v Sfouoti. 

(at wlntar break] 

P W D L F APte 
"9 9 0 0 40 18 87 
9 5 3 1 2* 16 10 
C*fo— 9 5 2 2 21 18 17 
» 5 2 2 19 15 17 
0 5 1 3 26-21 is 

9 6 0 4 14 12 ifl 

Oxford Ur> 8 4-1 3 14 16 18 

■tit— ten 9 4 1 4 11 13 Is 

C at Ports 9 4 1 4 Ifl 34 is 

9 4 O S 12 14 it 
9 4 0 5 1023 It 
— B 3 2 4 IT 17 11 

•*— 9 3 1 3 Ifl 18 10 

9 3 1 S 11 14 10 

9 3 1 5 14 21 10 
B_2 2__4_«_u ■ 

— --- 9 2 0 7 12 18 "s 

Often WW — 9 1 0 6 9 18 3 

VonCSHBS CUPk ftearfo r Wro te Ben 
Rhydatng 1. Hufl Z f a o i l Ite ate Deneastar 
ft Bankers 1. 



Crowfaoreogha 
RBOKMAL UMtlBi East; Cambs Untv 
ft Cambs C ft Peterboro B, B Sforttorti 4. 
rtreuffru (at winter break}: 1 . Ipswieh 
(0-27); 2. Peterboro (10-20); ft Cambridge 
C«y 110-17). 18 Bin 1 I 1 Bridgnorth 3. Bksr- 
wlch 1; Hampton 0. Nottingham 1; Har- 
borne ft Belper 0; John Player i. N Notts ft 
* Jftt 


Khatea 1 . Loughboro Skid 


(1. 


Harborne 34: Z I lampkon 24; ft Nottingham 
2ft Norite Ben Rbydding ft Timperiey ft 
Formby 1. Warrtrioton Z Neeton Z Bank- 
era t; Southport 1 . HailtaxZ Stawdtaoss 1. 
Warrington 23; ft Formby 22; ft Ben Rhyd- 
tteig 22. SouHa Anchor Ians a Gore Crt ft 
hfcflh Wycombe Z Bournemouth ft Lions 5, 
O WalcoonBans 1; Wimbledon ft Ashford 
1; Woking 1. Maldanboad ft Wokingham ft 
Beckenham 1. Staadlnaro 1. Oxford 
Hawks (10-24); ft Laweo ( 10 - 2 ®; 3 . Sore 
Court (tl- 22 ); 4. WMiMadon (11-21). 
rnmmu Cnahonham 1. WSM 4; Exetar Unlv 
ft Robtaaont 4; P^moutn 1. Bristol Unlv 0: 
Swansea ft Whitchurch K Taunton Vale ft 
Bath Bucca 1 . N f n rt k aire 1 . Robinsons 21; 
Z WSM 21: ft WhHchwch 19 . 


Chepstow ft Cotwyn Bay (C Uansirt S, Bow 
St Z Uanfair 1, Hav ari or d wwat ft Newtown 
S. CwtMawe ft Ruttrtn 1. Cardiff Inst ft St 
Fagans ft Swansas (holders) 7. 
wfOMDra CUM: Maidenhead 2. Bas- 
ingstoke 0; Poynton 5. Deoalde ft P Steel 
8, Marlow ft Southgala 1. Teddlngton ft 


Ice Hockey 


BMTRSH UMWte P ratatar i . Baatag- 
acoke 4. caidia 4 ; Durham 6. Nomnoham to 
Fife Z Sheffield 12: Newcostfe It. Hum bar- 
aide 4; Slough ft MUton Keynes 7. Dfv 
Oku BUUngham 6. Manehesier IK 
Chelmsford a Paisley 5: Dumfries 12, Tef- 
tord 6; GirtkSttd 9, Sofflmll 5; Medway Z 
Bracknell 1ft P a tarboro u gh 4, Blackburn 
12; Swindon 9. bhirrayheid ft 
MHb New Jersey 4. NY Islanders ft Flor- 
ida 3, Boston 1: Montreal 2, NY Rangers ft 
Pittaburgh 8, Hanford ft Toronto 3. Dallas 
1: Colorado 7, Ottawa 3: Vancouver 4. Cal- 
gaiy ft St Louie 2, Los Angeles 1; Edmon- 
ton 4, San JooeZ 

Alpine Skiing 

WORLD CUP (Val tf bare) - te a nfo ffreiai 
Slant St ate re t 1 . A Bkaardal (Nor) imta 
20 . Msec ft L lqua (Nor) IJJftBK 3. H 
Knaus (Aid) 1M.K. I anting atrenttegre 
1, K)ua 180oes ft Skaardal 12ft 3. fl KroaU 
(Aid) 109. OereaBc 1, K(ye 545pts: Z M von 
Gruanlgen (Swtfz) 30ft 3, F Nyberg (Swat 
349- 


Squash 


■AHINDRA CHALLENGE (Bombay): 
tiaaond roood: B toartte (Auc) bt A Kirk- 
land (Eng) 15-11, 15-11. 15-8; P Wool 
(Scot) bt D Madding* (Eng) 15-11, 15-4, 
15-9; J 8 postal (Ft) bt D Ryan fire) 5-15. 
15-7. 15-17. 15-9, 15-13; C Water (Eng) 
M 8 Parke (Eng) 15-0. 15-12, lS-ft R 
Arise (Aus) bt M Cairns (Big) 15-12. 8-15. 
ia-fl.15-9. 


Snooker 

OOBNAM OPE* 

ti»Kwt)WK 

Fixtures 


MAM 0FSN (FranWurtJ: towafe J Wg- 

RceQ U K Dottariy (hot 9-3. 


(7 JO unless sand) 

Soccer 

n CAnum flHB—MW: E«rton v 
West Ham (8,0). 

MB VAUXKAU. COI0BCIK& Dag & 
Red v Stavwuge (7A^- 
UHnOMD LEAtZUC CMALLENC8 CUPi 
Ihteti ro orefc Guisiey v Boston utd; Hyde 
l« v Marins. 

RMS LEAGUE: Gariton TYopby: Soeood 
tw i te Tring Tn v Tilbury. 

OUT IBU UMUb Prestar H v 
m Backwofl Uto v Bmoj« Taunton Tn 
* BridpOrt 

*OMf1M8 UAOUI (TjW: Dfotahrei 

Birmingham C v Shelf Wed: Man Utd v 
Oldham; Slwn Utd v Btectturn. Seoond 
Dfafoion 1 Bradford C v Port Vais; Lsfcee- 
tar v Blackpool; ProsVxi v Mansfkld 
Avon imbuiiancc pqubinationi 
ti Pteteloiu Bristol Rvrs v Norwich; 
Cfiebaa v Loam (78); MUwall v Ipswich 
Cftflk Swindon v Chariton (2.0): Tottenham 
v Brighton. 

Rugby League 

AUADBteYr am DMsfcms BradMrd v 
CaMlstorti; waktaleid T v Wigan: Warrfog- 
ton v Hull Soeowti DMtiow Fwthorsw* 
R v Sheffield ft HalMax v Rochdale; «d- 
hsm v Keighley C. Thted Dtatsfore Bailey 
v York; SwJnwn v Huddorafleld. 


Sport in brief 

Rugby League 

London Broncos defeated 
Bradford Bulls 27-34 in a 
foggy Stones Centenary 
Championship fixture yester- 
day, the first match at Charl- 
ton’s Valley ground. It was 
the Broncos' first victory in 
10 games against Bradford, 
who led 12-4 with tries from 
Sonny Nickle, Brian McDer- 
mott and. Roger Simpson be- 
fore the Broncos hit back 
with tries from Paul Hauff, 
Chris McKenna. Tony Mes- 
trov, Mark Riley and Ben 
Walker. 

Skiing 

Atle Skaardal beat Lasse 
Kjus. his compatriot and the 
World Cup leader, at Val dls- 
tsre to underline Norway's su- 
premacy in the super-giant 
slalom this season. Skaardal. 
a 29-year-old downhill vet- 
eran, clocked lmin 20.65sec to 
snatch the first Super-G vic- 
tory of his career and his first 
World Cup win for nearly two 
years. 

Snooker 

John Wi gging , a 6-5 semi-final 
winner over Alan McManus 
after his fellow Scot had 
snatched the 10th frame from 
0-70 after needing a snooker, 
boat Ken Doherty 9-3 of their 
final of the German Open in 
Frankfhrt unites Clice Ever- 
ton. Doherty had qualified for 
the final with a 6-3 win over 
Stephen Hendry, only the 
world and UK champion's 
second defeat of the season. 

Badminton 

Tanya Groves, who made her 
England debut only this sea- 


son, upset the seedings and 
came within a few points of 
winning her first world dr- 
colt title during the weekend, 
unites Richard Jago. 

The left-hander from Sus- 
ses reached the final of the 
Irish Open in Belfast by beat- 
ing the second-seeded Swede 
Karolina Ericsson n-5, 11-5 
on Saturday. She then led to 
the halfway stage against the 
firench-Canadian Doris Piche 
before losing 2-11. 11-7, 11-4. 

Cycling 

Tony Doyle, the former world 
pursuit champion, fa the new 
president of the British Cy- 
cling Federation. After (me of 
the most bitter and controver- 
sial election campaigns in the 
history of British cycling, the 
37-year-old Doyle was voted 
into the top position during 
the BCF. national council 
meeting in Manchester yes- 
terday when he beat lan Em- 
in erson, president for the past 
10 years, by 40 votes to 32. 
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St Helens reach semi-finals in style, page 12 
Venables plagued by injuries, page 14 


Monday December 11 1995 


England turn stalemate into farce, page 13 
Ivanisevic slams his way to the cup, page 15 

/ Guardian 


Premiership: Nottm Forest 1 , Aston Villa 1 

Stone helps 
Clark make 
his point 


Fife deal may feadto match congestion 


... 




in 

World CUP 

Crisis 


David Lacey 


A STUNNING goal 
from Steve Stone 
preserved Notting- 
ham Forest's 11- 
month unbeaten 
home Premiership record yes- 
terday and added a league 
point to the point of order 
made earlier by their man- 
ager, Frank Clark. Aston 
Villa, the last team to win a 
league match at the City 
Ground, were seven minutes 
away from another victory 
when Stone struck. 

Clark began the afternoon 
by dropping Ian Woan after 
comments attributed to the 
left-winger had appeared in a 
Sunday newspaper. In it, 
Woan, who will be 28 on 
Thursday, not only expressed 
impatience about finalising a 
new contract but had doubts 
about Forest's ability to win 
the Uefa Cup. They will meet 
Bayern Munich, and Jurgen 
Klins mann , in the quarter- 
finals. 

“1 have left him out for dis- 
ciplinary reasons," Clark ex- 
plained. “It's Hair to assume 
it's got something to do with 
what appeared in a news- 
paper article.” After the 
match Clark admitted that 
the change had disturbed the 
chemistry of his team but 
added that “sometimes things 
have to be done for the good 
of the football club". 

For much of yesterday's 
game Clark looked like pay- 
ing for his principles. Al- 
though Villa had been weak- 
ened by the unavailability of 
their Republic of Ireland play- 
ers because of Wednesday's 
play-off against Holland, 
there was no obvious frailty 
about their performance. 

Taylor’s return to midfield, 
the vision of Draper, and the 
consistency with which 
Yorke again came deep to pro- 
vide a strong link with the 
front runners~dommated 


large areas of the In 

Woan's absence, Forest 
switched GemrtuU to the left 
and brought in Haaland cm 
the right, but it took the per- 
sistence of Pearce and Stone 
to keep them in the game. 

Victory would have taken 
Villa into third place they 

went away ruing a series of 
missed chances. 

Crossley’s first critical mo- 
ment in the Forest goal ar- 
rived when be bad to dive to 
push a shot from Taylor 
around a post after 20 min- 
utes. He then kept out shots 
from Johnson and Yorke, and 
Forest did not respond in 
kind until the end of the first 
half when Bosnich beat out a 
drive from Gemxnill and Haa- 1 
land, following up, struck the 
outside of the near post I 

Within two minutes of the | 
second half Villa were in j 
front Yorke met a pass from : 
Charles with a backbeel to 
Milosevic and accepted a 
return ball to score his 10 th 
goal of the season with a firm, 
low shot 

In the 51th minute Milose- 
vic should have scored when 
he timed a late run intelli- 
gently to meet Draper’s 
swerving, dipping centre 
from the left but wifii only 
Crossley to beat he headed 
against the goalkeeper. 1 

That miss was to cost Villa 
dear. There seemed little hope 
for Forest who with Sflenzi 
on for Howe still found it diffi- 
cult to outmanoeuvre the op - 1 
posing centre-backs, but in 
the 83rd minute Stone played 
a ball from Pearce on to Lee, I 
who tried to force a way i 
through but lost possession; 
Stone, however, seized on the 1 
loose ball and dispatched a su- 
perb right-foot shot past 
Bosnich. 

NDtnnflham Fsrxb Cionlvy; Lyttlo, 
Cooper. Choate. Pearce. Stone. Haaland,' 
Bart-Wllllams. Qwnmlll. How* (Sllenzl. 
flOmln). Lee. j 

Acton vita: Bosnlctr, Ehtoou. Southgate. 
Sdmeca. Wright. Chart on. T Bytar, Draper. 
Yorke, Milosevic. Johnson. 
itotn w P Durkin (Portland). 





Davkl Lacey says 
Venables* men must 
win qualifying group 
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; out to his Villa marker Ehiogu at the Ctty Ground 


E ngland win have to 
win their qualifying; 
group for the next 
World Cup if they are 
to avoid being drawn info play- 
offs which would severely tax 
players already stretched to 
the limit by the congested 
domestic programme. 

Far although Fife, who had. 
wanted the 49 European 
na tions divided into seven 
groups of seven with the top 
two in each going to France in 
1998, yesterday agreed to Be- 
ta's plan, which avoids every- 
body playing a dozen 
matches, Igngt.TiH might still 
find life complicated should 
they finish second. 

When the draw is made in 
Paris tomorrow the Europe- 
ans will form Tibia groups, 
five of five teams and four of 
six. The nine group winners 
will join the hosts France, the 
holders Brazil and the best of 
the second-placed teams. The 
remaining eight runners-up 
will play ' off over two legs, 
with the four winners going 
through. 

The method of deciding the 
best second-placed teams has 
still to be thrashed out In the 
European Championship the 
six runners-up with the best 
records against the first, third 
and fourth opponents in their 
group qualified. 

The effect of this is that 
should England be drawn in a 
six-nation group and then 
have to play off, they would 
still have to play 12 competi- 
tive internationals in Utile 
more than IS months. The al - 1 
temative would be to start 
playing World Cup qualifiers 
next spring, before the Euro- 
pean Championship, which 
Terry Venables, the England 

photograph: aubrey Washington coach, has already ruled out. , 



The Football Association’s 
success in persuading Fife to 
upgrade England's seeding In 
the draw from third to second 
means that they will avoid, 
among others, Bulgaria, Bel- 
gium. the Czech Republic and 
Portugal, their opponents at 
Wembley tomorrow night. 
Scotland and the Republic of 
Ireland are also among the 
second seeds. 

- However, England's pro s-, 
pects for winning -their group 
are not good, given that Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, Denmark, 
Holland. Russia and Romania 
are among the fop seeds. So 
are Norway, England's bdtes 
no ires last time. 

There could also be prob- 
lurking among the third - 
seeds. Though England would 
not be too worried about fac- . 
tng Northern Ireland, they' 
will want to avoid. Poland; . 
who eliminated them in 1973. 
and Croatia. Austria might 
also prove a handful. 

. Wales are among the fourth 
seeds, with Hungary, former 
Yugoslavia and Iceland lying 
in wait for somebody. The 
fifth seeds include some wea- 
risome trips to the likes of Al- 
bania, Belarus and Armenia. 

Bosnia’s participation, after 
the Bahmn ceasefire, is likely 
to be ratified today but they 
will probably play home fix- 
tures in Italy. 

Intriguingiy, . the former 
warring parties in what was 
Yugoslavia could face one an- 
other in World Cup ties after 
Fife said no steps would be 
taken to keep the five nations 
apart 

Eunonuui POOL Ai -Germany. -Spain. 
Italy. Russia, Norway. Denmark. 
Netherlands. Sweden. Romania. 

POOL Bi Bulgaria, Switzerland. Portugal. 
Czoch Republic. England. Ireland. 
Scotland. Belgium, Greece. 

POOL Ci Turkey, Poland. Slovakia. . 
Austria. Croatia. Israel, Finland; Uhuanta. 
Nonhem Ireland. 

POOL m Iceland. UMa. Wales. Hungary. 
Cyprus, Ukraine, Slovenia. Georgia, 
Yugoslavia. 

POOL Si Albania. Belarus. Malta. 
Macedonia. Luxemburg. Moldava. 
Armenia. Faroe Islands. Estonia. 

POOL P: Azerbaijan. San Marino, 
Liechtenstein. Bosnia. 



The Derby runs second to Euro ’96 


Chris Ha w king 


T HE Derby, once an im- 
movable part of the 
English summer, is 
likely to be switched for a 
second consecutive year in 
response to the increas- 
ingly congested demands of 
the sporting calendar. 

Last Jane the race was 
moved from its normal date 
on the first Wednesday in 
June to the Saturday. Yes- 



terday Epsom's owners ad- 
mitted that next year the 
race will probably be run 
an hour earlier at 2.30pm — 
the second on the card in- 
stead of the fourth —to pre- 
vent clashing with the 
opening game of the Euro- 
pean Championship on Sat- 
urday June 8. 

The move represents a 
farther downgrading in 
what was traditionally 
regarded as the greatest 
flat race in the world. 


Racing administrators 
have already started to 
doubt the wisdom of mov- 
ing away from Wednesday. 
Last season's paying atten- 
dance was only marginally 
greater, and betting torn- 
over was no different from 
any other Saturday. 

With the kick-off of Euro 
'96 on the same day, the sit- 
uation is not likely to be 
better next year although 
Edward Gillespie, manag- 
ing director of United Race- 
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Mercury SiiurcCiU 
customers get excellent 
races lor international and , 

long distance national call* all the JanuatV 
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"Our cachet 
will be ‘Look, 
this is a 
chance to 
speak to the 
world!’ Part of 
the reason I 
was so keen 
on 2pm is that 
it’s 9am in 
New York.” 
Which would 
be fine, except 
for one thing. 
The Andrew 
Neil Show is 
not going to be 
broadcast in 
America. 


Guardian Crossword No 20,521 

Set by Crispa 
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Across 

1 The position can't change in 
the Dover area (6) 

4 Expressed scam, being 
inspired (7] 

9 Getting agitated entering a 
foreign country (9) 

10 Warning a trainee to prepare 
for action (5) 

11 Taking the pink paper? (5) 

12 A German article about an 
outfit’s director (9) 

13 Lack of basic furniture Is 
exceptional (7) 

15 The minister causing 18 to 
lose his head (6) 

17 One's Immersed in water-— 
there's no trick In it (6) 

IS A medical specialist can put 
drive into a boy (7) 

22 Myrtle Is con st a n t ly mindful 
of the environment (9) 

24 A winger hairing a bit of 


bother — only to be 
expected (5) 

28 Flora's neat took (2-3) 

27 The upward movement in 
gold is due to a speculator 0) 

28 He shouldn't rub anyone the 
wronguvayl(7? 

28 The ground's near, so well- 
used (6) 

Down 

1 Tough character beats back 
with lash (7) 

2 Fish that's an endless delight 
(S) 

3 He painted pictures, many 
over-fast (9) 

A This writer's no skinflkitl (7) 

S Putting in an Oriental would 
be stupid (5) 

8 Standard way an individual 
laid paving (9) 

7 Modest — looks strange 
backing into the river (6) 


courses, is not greatly dis- 
mayed. “No final decision 
has been made but the per- 
ceived wisdom seems to be 
that we will switch the 
Derby with the Coronation 
Cup so the race is run be- 
fore the football starts,” he 
said. 

“A large television audi- 
ence waiting for the foot- 
ball could be to our advan- 
tage, particularly as the 
bookmakers expect a lot of 
betting on the football.” 
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□ □ □ □ E □ 
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n □ lj □ □ n a 
□□□□□□□□ □□□□ 
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WINNERS or RHZEPtnZLB 20,51* 

This Week's winners of a Collins 
Thesaurus are Sandra Wall ol 
WirraJ. Merseyside. Mr S L Brown 
of St Leonards, East Sussex. Janet 
Jones ol Liverpool. Merseyside, 
Mrs P Orel of Kettering, 
Northamptonshire, and Mr D P 
Batten of Chesefngfon, Surrey. 

8 A robber who gets coppers 

really incensed (6) 

14 Quite ordinary property 
Interests converters (9) 

16 A tower of strength! (4-5] 

18 Thebu8derbearingw)th15(7) 

19 Needs to be set straight 
over the right transmitter (5) 

20 Therets no call to involve the 
press! (3-4) 

21 Engineers make some 
improvement (6) 

23 In the past being rebellious 
would get one toe bird (5) 

25 Sprays of beauffiuJ flowers (5] 

Solution tomorrow 
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